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selves upon intrinsic worth. They are tempted 
to do what is inconsistent in their circumstances. 
They are disappointed, chagrined, and part with 
that sweetness of temper which is a universal 
passport. It may gratify the vanity of parents 
Related to the day and night, to deck their little ones in fine gear, broad sashes, 

We twin-born sisters three, | light boots, and so on, but no one else cares. 
By fate into existence urged, Simply attired, they would be more respected. 
Together side-by-side emerged, | The chief mischief, aside from cost, is the ty- 

Destined to disagree. | rant habit engendered. Taste and imagination 
And here to whirl our spiral round, | create necessities faster than they can be legiti- 
Appending in the dim profound, | mately seconded. ‘Their victims are on the di- 

A wrangling trinity, | Fect road to enticement, and will tend to ruin 
Our mazy dance we slowly thread, | when too late to abolish preliminary steps. 

! 


The Theological Sisters. 


— 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


INNOVATION. 
‘From deepest darkness into light, 





’Mid hate and scoff and mutual dread, A few have large powers and inherited wealth. 
Contending as we go. |In each particular they are exceptions. The 
Though through my influence you rise, | majority are of ordinary type, and must make 
My aspirations you despise, i! great attempt to sustain themselves creditably. 
And hinderances throw, | They earn, and are entitled to all that comes 
But, ne’ertheless, my cause goes on, from lawful success. The common drain is se- 
vere enough without the extraordinary addition 
which too often ends in total defeat of health 
Conserving sister, list to me, , and integrity. Industrial schools, and the de- 
And to what I say attend, | termination to make labor honorable, will 
For what I now propose to thee | strengthen the link between man and man, and 
Is the counsel of a friend. eause universal industry to be a human obliga- 
Although we related are |tion. There are multitudinous signs in every 
We are constantly at war, | direction. The educational movement in Japan, 
And circumspect we both should be, proposed and carried out by royalty, promises a 
For there sits sister Bigotry, ‘grand achievement. The French project of 
Who ogles us maliciously utilizing knowledge, to be imitated here, is an- 
With chains, and shears, and sleepless eye. | other encouragement. The prizes offered at the 
Separate tke flex and tow, | Hartford Female Seminary for bread, laundry- 
Make the spindle whirling go, | work, cutting, etc., are stimulus in the right 
For in vision I can see | direction. Successful addresses by some ladies 
Far into futurity— /in universities prove that if they can act on 
See the warp and woof to grow, committees with keen insight, and acquit them- 
The shuttle tlying to and fro, | selves properly, so can others of the sisterhood. 
And the web in embryo. Miss E. Thompson’s painting, ‘Calling the Roll,” 
So let us spin; has added to her fame, and been a provoca- 
We should begin tive to dormant talent. The Montpensier col- 
The pregnant thread; lection, just arrived, is a noble instance of a for- 
Time flies apace, eign esthetic bond. The successive offers to the 
The human race public to visit the nurseries of capitalists is an au- 
gury of what is to come. 

It was a novel thing for James W. Gerard, 
counsellor at law, of New York, to bequeath 
fifteen hundred dollars in trust, the interest to 
be disbursed in medals, for the most amiable 
scholars in the fifteenth and eighteenth wards. 
And well it serves me for my bed; Exhibitions are undertaken by those alive to 
A pillow for my weary head; | certain issues. Ilow grieved we have been at the 
So what care | for flax or tow, | touching recitals of destruction of sight in damp 
For round the busy seasons go, | cellars by lace-weavers. Low gratifving the ac- 
And every year renews my store | count of the display in London this year, which 
As here I sit from hour to hour, | was a successive gallery; and to learn, too, that 
Reclining on my ample couch, {looms and machinery are to supersede the tedi- 

While dozing life and time away, ous, eye-killing, hard process. There, too, has 
ease encroach ; been patented an apparatus four burning smoke- 
less fuel. Utility runs in the veins of this gen- 
eration. The purifying rooms of gas-houses are | 
| converted into remedial agents for lung and 
' throat troubles. Ozygenis now claimed as a cure 
|for the thirst for liquor. Immense sums are 
| contributed for scientific and benevolent pur- 
| poses. Those inthe line pay fabulous prices 
| for plants and whatever arrests them in flora or 
fauna. What a fine display has just closed! 
How hearty the praise for such unexceptionable 
| products, each faultless of its sort, and the va- 
| rieties outgrowths of experiments. We need 
not mourn over ancient Edens when modern 
we have only | 


And through my efforts truth is born 
With agonizing throe. 





Implores our aid.” 
CONSERVATISM. 
‘*Here, secure within my field, 
I the flaxen treasure hold; 
Will to none possession yield ; 
It was garnered from the wold, 








And none shall on mine 

So, Innovation, cease, I pray.’ 
INNOVATION. 

**By stealth I'll twine them as she sleeps, 

The fibers of her hoarded weed, 

Which pertinaciously she keeps 
To pillow her conserving head.” 

BIGOTRY. 

‘Let her spin; the thread I'll sever 

Whene’er within my reach it comes; 





I will spin or hatchel, never, 
But thwart all Innovation’s aims. 
As winds adverse to her do blow 
The twisted fibers to and tro, 
I will cut the weaving thread 
As it flutters round my head; 
In her vaunted web shall be 
Wove the shreds of Bigotry— 
Seem the texture e’er so fair, 
The design so beautiful, 
Knots and ends shall soon appear 
To weaken and deface the whole. 
No pertect work she e’er shall form 
So long as I can raise an arm!” 
INNOVATION. 
“Hush, scornful hag! the time will come 
When paralyzed shall be thy arm; 
Advancing Man will yet defy 
The hateful power of Bigotry! 
W. 








| ones spring up without our call; 
to enter in and regale the senses. 
has been the price of whatever we contemplate 
with hurried satisfaction. There was repeated 
failure before the ultimatum; Aard strain, we 
doubt not. Things do not perfect unaided. 
Some one must sow and watch again and again 
ere the result is attained. So will it ever be; 
| long patience must precede our trial-balance. 
We must be content to merit before taking, and 
forego all importunities to the contrary. 





Requiem. 
4 Re 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


w 


A. WALL. 


Ah! sad heart, mourn as you will, 
He wasted his morning hours; 
Alone, in the winter's chill, 
Seek not for the summer flowers. 
Too late! For his life all lost 
There is no chance to atone. 
He bought the world at its cost; 
Was the price he paid his own? 


Miaed Strain. 

While there is a vast amount of unnecessary 
pauperism, vagaboncage, shiftlessness and idle- 
nevertheless, 1s hard strain. 
rain, snow and sever- 


ness, the rule, 
Through heat and cold, 
est storm, the crowd of early workmen surges | 
to and fro pail in hand and pipe in mouth. As 
the fixed, whoever is on their beat 
encounters the same faces daily and pities those 
who, from accidental deformities, are painfully | 
A littie later, the 
summon other 








Yet weep for tae life lost here, 
And for all it ‘‘might have been 

For worse than the hell you fear 
Is hell in the heart of sin. 


hours are 





impeded in their progress. 
bells of the different factories 
Usage is 
book-keepers, 


God granted him many gifts, 
But he dug their graves all low | 
Where the shadow never lifts, 
Where the buds of hope ne’er grow. | 





groups to their tasks. quite as in- 


exorabie, and merchants, sales- | 


men, dress-makers, carpet-sewers, and the legion | 
Have ever the days returned— j 


The days that he passed in vain? 
Can ever the gifts he spurned { 


of trades-subjects of every craft, wend their va- 
| 
{ 
| Be freely offered again? 


and at about such a time arrive at | 
their several posts. All night long the whistle, 
forge and street-cars remind us that, like the 


rious ways, 


| 


Think you the morning hours fled 
Can come to gladden the night ? 


| 


heavy-booted police, some have their turn in| 


| and that it would not be agreeable. 


Steady effort | * 


|aries and otherwise. 
/the compliment and give us information of 


}and in Confucius because he 


ilieving him to be God. 


VACATION LETTERS. 
From Maine to the “Hub.” 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Boston, Sept. 28, 1874. 
A FAREWELL WITH AN APOLOGY. 

My last letter from dear old Maine seemed a 
reflection upon her meanness. That must not 
be the last word. ‘*Dirigo” is her motto, and 
she is not mean, leaving out occasional political 
action. We have at length learned to expect 
something of selfishness in politics, nor should 
we demand a superiority over the whole Union 
in this matter, even in the ‘‘Dirigo” State. 

ON THE ‘*KATAHDIN.” 

We left Bangor *‘in the mist and the rain,” 
but with no “feeling of sadness,’ though we 
had some misgivings on account of the weather, 
whether we had better ‘‘go through” or stop at 
one of the way landings. But we met a sea- 
captain on the boat who was just going a little 
way down river, in whose nautical knowledge 
we had full faith, and whom we questioned 
about the probabilities. ‘‘Oh!” said he, ‘stick 
to the boat. Captain Roix knows everything 
about the sea that is necessary to be known, 
and his arrangements will be pertect.” And so 
we did ‘‘stick,” and wisely employed ourself all 
day in the cabin. The boat was at Owl’s Head, 
at the mouth of the Penobscot, an hour betore 
dark, ‘‘a quick run,” and then we went out to 
“take the sea,” a slight swell still remaining 
from the gale of a few days before. Oh, how 
we enjoyed it, the motion of the waves, the 
riding of the vessel over the great swells! It 
produced a feeling 0: exultation, a sensation, 
so it seemed to us, akin to what the freed spirit 
must feel when released from its clayey tab- 
erracle. We kept outside until past ‘‘White 
Head,” when the growing darkness and the 
dampness admonished us that we must go in- 
side. Our sensations began to decline in sub- 
limity and partook of that of jollity as we stag- 
gered along the saloon toward the stairway, 
down which a gentleman kindly volunteered to 
lead us. Indeed, we felt as happy as many a 
poor half-tipsy fellow whose jollity we had been 
led to regard with pity. In the cabin our sen- 
sations changed again. We did wish we were 
immediately and safely lodged in the berth, on 
account of the new and not altogether pleasing 
sensation in the stomach. At length we were 
safely lodged, and dear mother ocean rocked 
the cradle vigorously; but the sensation in the 
stomach increased to such an extent that we 
were not rocked to sleep; and for a little time 
we thought we did not love the dear mother so 
well, nor did we care much should the cradle 
be broken in pieces, taking us with it to the 
bottom. Just then we thought of the wetting, 
And then, 
again, soon all the nice eggs and cake and 
peaches and plums and grapes which friends 
had furnished us, and the tea and coffee that 
had been supplied on board, began to rise from 
its receptacle in the stomach where we had 
stowed it during the day. After that, mother 
ocean continuing the rocking, we went to sleep 
in peace. But we awoke in the night and 
thought it would never be morning. In the 
morning we dozed, and felt not at all thankful 
when aroused by the cry, ‘‘In Boston in three- 
quarters of an hour!” We were ‘‘at home”, 
about seven o'clock, and in the house all day, 
yearned for nothing except to be again tossing, 
rocking, on the bosom of our still dear mother 
ocean. 

A CHINESE MISSIONARY IN BOSTON. 

We congratulate ourselves that we had re- 
turned to Boston in time to hear, yesterday, 
at the Parker-Memorial meeting-house, Wong 
Chin Foo, the first Confucian Chinese mission- 
ary (for such he styles himself) to this country. 
His youthful, boyish, we had almost said girl- 
ish, look, as, in native costume, he entered the 


hall, was unexpected; and, seated in the pul- 


pit, as he talked with the treasurer of the 
society, who introduced the service, nodding 


his head and ¢rotting his fingers, his smile was 
almost gleeful. He neither read the hymns 
nor made the customary prayer, but prefaced 
his discourse by thanking us in the name of his 
countrymen for the information and impressions 
that Americans have given them of our civili- 
zation and Christianity through our mission- 
Now they would return 


their condition and civilization under the influ- 
ence of the teachings of Confucius, who was 
the savior of the nation. He said that the 


| Chinese never believe anything out of reason, 


nor do anything out of truth. They believe in 
a supreme Being because it is taught in nature, 
taught what was 
And who A 


truthful and elevating. is he? 


| great philosopher, so regarded and reverenced 


by the intelligent classes, only the ignorant be- 
He was born in the 


; Northern part of China two thousand three 


hundred years ago, and as strange stories were 


so in China. There one may have much Not 
money and few friends if not virtuous. He 
described a ceremony instituted among them 
by which two persons bind themselves together 
in eternal friendship. They cut their wrists 
with a sacred knife, from which wound blood is 
dropped into cups of wine. The wine is then 
mingled and the oath of friendship is written on 
visiting cards (these cards are perhaps a foot 
long and wide in proportion), which are then 
burned and the ashes also thrown into the wine, 
which is again poured into separate cups. Of 
this they partake, then embrace each other, and 
thus is consummated the marriage bonds of an 
eternal friendship. Himself had such a friend 
who visited him when in prison condemned to 
die, and paid his ransom, thus effecting his es- 
cape and saving his lite. These things have 
great influence on the young to bind them to 
each other and to home. Virtue embraces hos- 
pitality, modesty, industry and economy. Hos- 
pitality is everywhere manifest. A stranger 
would be surprised at its extent in distant places 
where the greed of the English is unknown. 
They do it as aduty and because of Confucius’ 
golden rule. ‘The industry of the people is 
everywhere seen, alsothe economy. No nation 
is so modest—was himself modest before he be- 
came civilized. Respect for the aged and filial 
piety, nowhere so carried out asin China. Con- 
fucius inculeated it. A poor man could not 
shut up his house and mourn three years be- 
cause of the death of his parent; nor three 
months, though he might for three days or three 
something ; but an official would lose his place 
who failed in these observances. Sothey made 
little images of their friends and had other me- 
mentoes, which had caused them to be called 
idolaters. He mentioned a little basket of his 
mother’s which his father set before him on his 
return home after her death. He looked upon 
it with great reverence because it brought her 
back so vividly and made him think of the past. | 
‘“‘We can do it by these means ten times nicer 
and ten times quicker than you can.” He said 
that Confucius was always simple and com- 
manded the respect of both learned and igno- 
rant. He seldom spoke, but always to the point. 
He taught not to trouble about the future, but 
to do one’s duty in this world. He was firm in 


at present universal throughout Germany, to 


I was informed by an architect in Berlin. This 
appears peculiar, considering the existing Fran- 
co-German relations. 

The squares and streets of the Hague are 
wide and imposing, while in many of them 
statuary, fountains and horticulture are to be 
met with. The various points of interest are 
connected by horse-cars of grotesque construc- 
tion, drawn by one horse, with a length of trace 
which allows him to wander from one house- 
door to another on the two sides of the street. 
The front platform of the car is a fashionable 
lounge for ladies and gentlemen who desire the 
view and fresh air. 

The shops of the Hague are not of the best 
class, although every necessary article may be 
purchased at a reasonable rate, as well as an 
abundance of pleasing mementoes. The cafés 
are few and poor, and with reason, since the 
warm evenings are passed, [ should say by the 
entire populition, at the Zoological Garden, 
where refresi gists, brilliant lights and a fine 
orchestra st.ve to while away the hours. The 
arrangements of this garden, with its casino, is 
extremely picturesque, and I am prepared to 
say that even renowned Dresden furnishes no 
better music than [ heard in the- gaily-illumi- 
nated Kiosk. During the evening the Dutch- 
men drink enormous quantities of a certain 
strong beer, while the wives and children, who, 
by-the-by, are never left at home, regale them- 
selves upon kandeel (mulled wine) and kaneet- 
koekjes (cinnamon cakes). 

SOCIETY. 

As the head of the Dutch people the royal 
family will scarcely be considered a just repre- 
sentative. The Hollander is by nature domes- 
tic, affectionate and honorable, but his king and 
queen are separated, and his crown prince is 
most heartily disliked. The crowned heads of 
Holland nominally reside at the Hague, with 
their two sons, but so miserable are they wien 
united that a voluntary separation has been the 
result. No sooner does the queen hear that her 
profligate lord is returning from one of his nu- 
merous journeys to the Hague than the carriages 
are put in readiness and Her Majesty straight- 
way departs for her sanctum, //uis ten Bosch, the 
“House in the Wood,” a royal villa erected by 





his resolutions and severe upon the enemies of 
the truth. His teachings are the foundation of 
Chinese literature. They area happy, industri- | 
ous and God-fearing people. 


Parents being re- | 
spected, the aged revered, and it being regarded 
as a disgrace to allow friends in the poor-house, 
charitable institutions are not needed in China. 
Where the Supreme Being is so revered profan- 
ity is less common than elsewhere; nor are there 
half the murders in this nation of four hundred 
and fifty millions of people as in countries of 
half that population. Through the influence 
of the teachings of Confucius pertect peace, 
prosperity and happiness have been there en- 
joyed for two thousand years. He hoped the 
same principles might be carried out in this 
country, and, as he has the honor to be the first 
Chinese missionary here, he hoped others might 
follow. 

It is possible that some of these assertions 
with regard to China,and the assumption of 
being a missionary to this country, were intend- 
ed as a satire upon our assumptions and mis- 
sionary operations. Certainly the young man 
possesses a fund of humor, and more than once 
moved the risibles of the audience. 

THE READINGS OF MR. GILL, 
in the same hall, in the evening, were well re- 
ceived, though a portion of the pieces were 
familiar. Of the new ones, ‘‘The Hymu of 
Princes,” by John Brougham, was to us the most 
impressive, the manner of reading correspond- 
ing well with the sentiment, a satire upon the 


the widow of Prince Frederick Henry, of Orange, 
in memory of her husband, the stadtholder of 
the Netherlands during the thirty years’ war. 
This gem-palace is situated in the park, one 
mile or more from the city. The king is popu- 
lar, and as inoffensive as dons vivants generally 
are; his reign will never be mentioned among 
the stirring annals of history. The queen, a 
German princess by birth, is a woman of intelli- 
gence and superior accomplishments; she is 
immensely stout, and wears a bunch of the tradi- 
tional cork-screw curls on either side of her 
face. The king is also corpulent, and a very 
fair model for a Bacchus of fifty. The crown 
prince, Heinrich, or, more properly, the Prince 
of Orange, is a man of thirty years, or less, 
with an oval and not uninteresting face. He 
possesses his own palace and estates, and bears 
but a poor report among his countrymen. 
Prince Alexander, the younger son, though 
commander of the navy, is but a lad pursuing 
his studies at the University of Leyden. When 
the king holds his court at the Hague no small 
degree of ceremony is maintained. The no- 
bility then return to their town-louses, and the 
city for the time being is a miniature Paris. At 
the present season the wealthier class reside at 
Scheveningen, the Newport of Holland, or 
among the green fields and groves of the coun- 
try in such chateaux as have survived the many 
foreign invasions. Even to the lowest classes 
the warmest regard is felt for America; not a 





manner in which the God of love, and peace and 
grace is addressed and thanked, as the author 
of outrages upon love, and peace, and grace. 
Of the music, the Beethoven ‘‘Romanze,” violin, 
by Mr. Allen, accompanied by Mr. Warren on 
the piano, was very agreeable. JaNE GREEN. 





CORRES PONDENUVE. 


Dutch Notes.---[. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
AMSTERDAM, Sept. 7, 1874. 
CHARACTERISTICS. 

With windmills and dykes, canals and dunes, 
are your eyes regaled as the train from Rotter- | 
dam bears you onward through Delft, with its 
world-famed pottery, to the Hague. Nature 
never did exert herself in favor of Holland, and 
yet, ere the first half-hour of the ride is passed, 
you are singularly impressed by the luxuriant 
vegetation of the land, the superior growth of 
the constant herds of cattle, and the taste dis- 
piayed in the landscape-gardening of the villas 
and country-seats. Impressive as is this mani- 
fest welfare of the country, the sense of inter- 
minable labor and almost superhuman indus- 


| to the left, the boundless sea; 


little of which kindly sentiment is due to John 
Lothrop Motley. Every one knows of the emi- 


| nent historian in Holland, and I was not a little | 
gratified, upon inquiring about him of an ordi- 


nasy tradesman, to note the ready interest and 
perfect knowledge displayed. Mr. Motley has 


itable position, nor dv the Dutch seem unaware 
gf the fact. 


AT SCHEVENINGEN. 

A drive of three miles through the Park A. 
nue, lined with stately old trees in their primi- 
tive and natural condition, conducts the travel'er 
past the castle Zorgslieb, once the residence of 
Cato, the statesman and poet, to the picturesque 


| fishing hamlet on the coast of the North sea. 


A massive dyke of sand clothed with scant and 
waving sea-grass stretches away to a vanishing 
To the right, are the trees of the park; 
below are the 
fishermen’s huts; above, the great hotels. The 
place is an odd mixture of fashion and homeli- 
ness, of folly and reality. 

Upon the broad and magnificent beach you 
meet the invalids and pleasure-seekers of all 
Ilere a party are bathing from a small 


point. 


nations. 





try detract from the pure enjoyment of Dutch 


house drawn by horses into the water; there, a 


placed Holland in a most conspicuous and cred- | 


the still hours. Outside of these, the click of | 
| 


bolts and the extinguishment of lamps are indi- | 
cations that hotels and saloons are being closed. | 
There is scarcely a circuit of the hands on the 
dial ere the market, milk men are) 
astir, and business leaps to its saddle. We say 


and i¢e- 
nothing in this of tramps, inebriates and dis- | 
orderly persons who make us ashamed of our} 
kind, and are lodged lock- | 
ups, led by comrades to | 
palatial residences or comfortless dens. 

anybody sleeps, | 
Each, doubt- | 
and gets in| 


in station-houses, 


or less staggering 


We come to wonder when 
and how humanity is refreshed. 

manages in his own method; 
unending care 


deny. | 
| 


less, 
snatches what protracted toil, 
and occasional or permanent sickness 
vitally important yet 

In crowded assem- 


There is nothing more 
often so difficult to secure. 
blies, heads, bleached in their prime, tell their 
are uncertain and expen- 
Mortgages, bills, notes, are 


demands. 


own stozies. Gains 
ditures inordinate. 

due, and wits sharpened to meet 
One amasses, the whole household spends, and 
ignorance makes light of what sends myriads 
to their graves through paralysis, apoplexy, and 
those sudden attacks which, in too many cases, 


Unmarked among the sons of men they walk; 


told of his birth as in our Scriptures of Jesus. 
| It seems that the women in China have care of 
| the silk-worms, and the mother of Confucius in 
| going into the fields to gather mulberry leaves 
found the way muddy. ‘The better to get over 
the mud she walked in some footsteps which 
| proved to be those of a god, and thus was con- 
ceived the wonderful child. All people in 
China have necessarily three names—the one 
the mother gives, that given at school, and one 
given when he comes to be a public teacher, or 
of whatever profession. Fucius means pro- 
| fessor, so Confucius simply means Professor 
Con, and not his real, or only, name. In child- 
|hood he was different from others. He saw 
| their wants and sacrificed himself to benefit his 
| fellows. Your missionaries address themselves 
| chiefly to the low classes, and thus diminish 
| their influence. Confucius introduced réligion 
{for the higher and intelligent classes because 
'they lead the lower. He addressed himself, 
| not to the young and the enthusiastic, because 
| they but rather to the sober 
and thoughtful. 
and family are monuments and tablets to 
He taught five principal virtues 


Think you that death brings its dead 

Again to life and the light? 
Nothing is now to be done 

But these lronest words to write, 
That by this wreck some be won 

To make their life-record white. 
Though our tears must fall like rain, 

An epitaph true we'll write. 
Perchance for some not in vain 

Is the grief we tell to-night. 
“Another hopeless knell! 

Another wasted life! 
Another wreck to tell 

Of failure in the strife! 
We hear a hopeless toll, 

We bear a hopeless cross, 
We mourn a gifted soul 

Whose life on earth was loss.” 

J. Lvetta Down. 


Exiled. 


insane 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


are unreliable, 


let 
Like other mortals seem to human eyes; 


Now, in every city and ham- | 


scenery. At every point you witness a struggle | merry set are enjoying a chat in the high-backed 
of man with the elements; while the innumer- | cane-chairs which completely shield the occu- 


‘and Lowell Railroad bridge, Craigie’s bridge 





able forts raised against the greedy sea remind pant from the wind. Everywhere you see the 


his every roar brings terror to the heart of the 
Hollander. As may be expected, this reclaimed 
land of Holland is expensive, and heavily taxed, 
which fact, though disadvantageous to the dwell- | 
ers, is of incalculable benefit to the soil, since, | tertaining scene ensued. 
not an inch being neglected, Dutch agriculture 
has, and will for years, lead the world. Manure 
is profusely used, a coating being laid upon the | 
green meadows to-day for the third time this | 
year. Droughts are of no avail, because of the | 
ready dissemination of canal-water by the wind- 
mills; while, so watchful are the herdsmen, that, 
should a chilly wind spring up, the cattle are 

quickly blanketed, as we are wont to see valuable offer their tiny rooms at two dollars per week. 
horses. It is a living fact that the Dutch have | Crowds of Dutch visitors from all parts of the 
not buried their mite; nor have they gone un- | country dine and spend the evening at Scheven- | 
rewarded, since it will defy the most careful 
observer to detect absolute pauperism in any of | race, smoke in the reading-rooms, or attend the 
their cities. Cleanliness is proverbial, and’ theater at the Grand Hotel des Bains. 

every one who has witnessed a Schoon-maken | DUTCH SUPERSTITION. 

can testify to the fanaticism to which the pas- 


eral of ‘the hundred fishing-boats” 
laden with a variety of the finny tribe. 


| the volubility 
quarrelling for a very inconsiderable herring. 


and exorbitant in their charges. 


| from an old fish-wife some of the prevailing be- | 


ingen on Sundays, enjoy the bands on the ter- | 


Sauntering alone the beach, I chanced to hear | 


you that the great enemny is still feared and that | weather-beaten fisher-women in their singular | dwelling among these ‘‘treasures.” 
‘costume. I had happened to arrive just as sev- | place, the excessive adoration which they mainly 
came in! show towards the Virgin, the infant Christ, the 
An auc-| dead Christ, monks, and other ecclesiastical | 
| tion was called upon the strand and a most en-| functionaries, is belittling in any proper view 
The clamor was ter- | 
| Tific, while it was a marvel to keep pace with | 
of two old witches who were ; 

| 

| 


The hotels, which stand upon the summit of | dently been ‘‘renovated,” 
jthe dyke, are very extensive, well patronized | touched,” to such a degree as to destroy the | 
To such an} original brilliancy of color, if they ever had it; 
extent is the extortion carried that several lodg- | and, fourthly, one, at least, of the picture 
ing-houses have sprung up and many fishing-huts of *Cato 


The garrulous witch would have continued | right to a place upon a stage dedicated to the 


the neglect of all other good building-types, as | with her nonsense until to-day had I not cut her | Reformation ; but Kaulbach has introduced others 


It is strange | pe are much less directly connected with it, 


off by paying the stipulated fee. 


how to the letter each one of these supersti- | such as the Renaissance humanists, artists, au- | 
Among the | 


tions is credited. I have constantly heard of thors, scientists and discoverers. 


them among the common people, but could not | humanists are Petrarch, Erasmus, Ruechlin, Pi- | 


credit the report that a gentleman, whose friend coella Mirandula, and Marsilio Ficino; among | 
chanced to cut his hand, secured the knife, | the artists, Leonardo da ‘Vinci, Albert D trer, | 
anointed it with oil, put it in a drawer and be- | Michael Angelo, and Raphael; among the au- 
sought the sufferer not to touch it until quite | thors, Machiavelli, Shakespeare and Cervantes; 
among the scientists and philosophers, Parace- 





recovered. HV. Bs 
= |} lus, Lord Bacon, Harvey and Leonard Fuchs; 
y, yO y Y ’ ye 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. | among the discoverers, Columbus, Drake, and 


Vice-President Wilson tells a friend in New | Michael Behaim; among the astronomers, Co- | 
York that his health is so much improved that pernicus, Galileo, and Tycho Brahe. Lastly, | 
| there are the sovereigns, electors and leaders in | 
| the Reformation, William of Orange, Barne- 

veldt, Admiral Coligny, Cranmer, Queen Eliza- 
beth, John the Constant, and his son Johann 

Fredrich, brother and nephew of the Elector of ' 


he hopes to preside in the Senate next winter. 

It is rumored that Dr. Manning, pastor of the | 
Old South Church, has prepared a volume which | 
will be published this fall. It may be called | 
“Helps to Devotion,” relating, as it does, to/ 5 a 
prayer. Saxony, ete. There are more than 80 figures 

Vis: Mek Atte: of Riccar edema ta one Se drawn init. Among them is the painter him- 

| self, ascending the stairs to assist Albert Durer, | 
dredth anniversary of the first official act of the | whom he thus acknowledges as his chosen mas- | 
American Revolution—the convening of the | tor, All are portraits. The cartoon reaches 
general court of Massachusetts at Salem, and | ¢o1 the floor in one of the loftiest rooms, and 
the vote resolving the assembly into the first | is worth all the Montpensier paintings—except- | 
provincial Congress. Appropriate commemora- e ing possibly the Murillo—put together. | 
tive exercises are to be held at Salem on the wintad teii, 
W. P. Frith has just finished a picture en- | 

Rev. W. H. Cudworth has declined a recent | | titled “St. Valentine’s Day.” It is to be en- 
call to the Church of the Messiah, New York, | graved. 
giving as a principal reason for so doing “‘that} A Bavarian sculptor, Christian Roth, is en-| 
the opportunity for Christiaa usefulness are | gaged on a design for a group which is intended | | 
more promising and abundant in Boston than in| to embody the idea ‘of the “‘Wacht am Rhein.” 
New York.” The salary offered by the Church | Mr. Rajon has nearly completed his etching | 
of the Messiah was $6000. Mr. Cudworth re- from Mr. Watt’s portrait of John Stuart Mill, 
ceives in his present church $2500. The differ- | and it is said that it promises to be a perfect | 
ence in salary and his declinature are together success. 
suggestive of his general disinterested services! To induce artisans and others to visit the | 
| International Exhibition at South Kensington, 

ste ; 7 | for the purpose of obtaining technical instruc- | 
PERSONAL NOTES. tion, the charge for admission has been reduced | 

The Rev. Robert Collyer, of Chicago, who | | to threepence on Mondays, Thursdays and Sat- | 
preached last Sunday in this city, has received days at South Ken- 
a call to become the pastor, at a salary of $10,000 
per annum, of the Church of the Messiah in} 
New York. He will do as the chiefs of the de- 
nomination decide. 

Miss Anna Oliver went forward in Wesleyan 
hall, Boston University, on Wednesday, and 
enrolled herself as a student in the theological 
school, amid the applause of the male members 
of the class, she being the first woman admitted 
to this school. Miss Oliver has been in Ober- 
lin (O.) University a year, but didn’t enjoy all 
the privileges of the theological school, and was 
given to understand that it was not proposed to | 
graduate a female minister. She is a graduate 
of a New York college. Miss Oliver has | 
preached in several churches of various de- 


evening of the 5th of October. 


to the community. 





urdays, which are the free 
sington Museum. 

Arnold Schulten, one of the earliest and at! 
the same time most productive of the Diissel- | 
dorf school of landscape painters, died last 
month at Diisseldorf, at the age of sixty-five. 
| He was known in the earlier times of the school | 
‘as ‘Tree Schulten,” to distinguish him from | 
other artists of the same name, and as a tribute 
to the excellence of his manner of rendering: 
foliage; butin later years his best pictures were | 
| those in which he painted the mountain and lake | 
| scenery of the Bavarian Alps and Switzerland. 

Twelve of Kaulbach’s pictures, in the posses- | 
sion of King Louis of Bavaria, have, by his | 
majesty’s permission, been photographed for | 


Cambridge 


being closed for repairs. Shortly after 8 P. M. 





LITERATURE. 


lominations. ; ‘ | 
ha ciyreced | have never before been copied, and are mostly | 
ing as a candidate for the Republican nomina- | ; : 
with the sovereign and the artist. A few illus- | 
headed by John G. Whittier, whose approba- 
lished ‘*‘Wagner Gallerie,” with which they ac- | 
honorably associated with the best interests of 
: : Aicard, consists of the articles which appeared 
less and contemptible. Heaven give us more 
The death of Rev. Frederick Brooks, of Cleve- | sculpture, the Venus of Milo, was discovered | 
was on a brief visit to this city, having been establish from the testimony of those who were 
: ° > iscove > ‘ »j 30) g ic 
noon week he left Boston for Lowell, intending the discovery of the statue in 1820, at which M. 
° 7 j » The \ » shi i £ is | 
and was walking over the Boston death in 1842. The MS. left behind him at his | 
' dans la gabarre de S.M. la Chevrette, comman- 
daylight. His cries for help brought several of 2 
: | abled to trace other parties who were present at 
between two of the tracks he was swept below | 
the whole of which is carefully put together. 
class of 1863, and was a man of scholarly at: | 
The Repository brings always pages of pleas- | 


public sale, and copies are now on sale at the 
| print stores in Munich. Some of these pictures 
yr; hi a ‘s F $ 
\ W rosea P. ‘ hi nig = a chile =. be proud of | illustrative of some scene or motive taken from | 
1e very handsome backing which he is receiv- | PR ; x Spi : 
: y ‘ 8 the works of Schiller, which were alike favorites 
tion to Congress. The invitation which has 
been given him to stand in such capacity is trate the ‘Tannhiuser” and ‘‘Lohengrin,” and | 
camgertade ; , *\ thus help to supplement the previously pub- | 
tion in itself is no mean reward for a lifetime 
of public service. Mr. Phillips's name is very | eer, 
cord in size and style. 
our community. The shallow outcry of blue-| A new Paris publication, from the pen of Jean | 
blood which has been raised against him is sense- 
blood of the same quality! say we.—Salem Ob- | Le Temps written to prove that, not as is| 
server. | generally believed, that master-piece of ancient 
land, Ohio, brother of Rev. Phillips and Arthur | in 1820, without the arms, as we now behold it, 
Brooks, of this city, was peculiarly sad. He but in a perfect state. This M. Aicard secks to | 
called from his parish in Cleveland, Ohio, by a Present at its exhumation. The narrative is | 
despatch from his father. On Tuesday after- full of interest, and opens with an account of | 
to return the same evening. It is supposed | Dumont d’Urville was present, which was found | 
that Me got out of the cars on the return trip at | #™ong the papers of that gentleman, after his 
|death is entitled, ‘Relation d'une expédition | 
hydrographique dans le Levant et la Mer Noire, 
he fell through the drawbridge, being near- | “* ates) ae : 
sighted and the place being dangerous even in dée par M. Gautier, capitaine de v aisseau dans | 
| Vannée 1820.” From this M. Aicard was en- | 
the bridge-tenders an4 one or two boats, but the ‘ : : 
tide was rapid, and while the rope was thrown the exhumation, and Cheix evidence forms by no 
| means the least interesting portion of the book, 
them. One boat reached him just as he sank. 
He was a graduate of Harvard College of the | % 
tainments and ready powers. He was thirty-| 
two years of age. ant reading, and, though not of a brilliant order | 


| 

ise literature, is sure to be quite harmless and | 
| often interesting. —Boston. 
} 





NOTES. 


ART 

ss » | Harper & Brothers present Sylvia's Choice, a | 

MONTPENSIER AND OTHER ‘‘ATHEN.KUM 
PAINTINGS. 

These much-heralded paintings were opene 
to the Boston public Tuesday week. They are 
mainly of scriptural subjects, born of an era| The Herald of Health is one of the best of} 
when the church was the chief patron of art, | family health magazines. It treats of Head- 
and, we presume, satisfactory to the purchaser. aches and Diet, Boots and Shoes, and Physical | 
But fora nineteenth century art-lover we should Life in Germany, in a manner both instructive 
think that they would prove the sorriest lot of and agreeable.—New York. 
dismal groupings that could be produced by the | The Sanitarian, for October, offers a loug list 
We should | of subjects with short papers on each. Its 


bv by Georgiana M. Craik, in neat pages 


It has sweetness and insight | 


novel, 
d| | and paper covers. 
on every page.— Williams has it. 


| Sayings 


|W. 


| from 


| “Graham, or wheat meal vs. 


| the independence of Greece. 


| erature, by ilomer B. Sprague. 


| volume. 
| Bacon, Shakespeare, 


agency of brush, paint and canvas. 
as soon think of finding entertainment in rum- | 
maging among the tombs on Copp’s Hill as in 

In the first | 


of the dignity of human nature; secondly, the 
drawing of the figures, in some cases, is erro- 
neous, a few of the heads and arms being put on | 
awry; thirdly, many of the pictures have evi- | 
or ‘‘restored,” or ‘‘re- | 


8, that | 
of Utica tearing out his entrails”— 
which he couldn't do, if he would—is positively 
sting to all refined natures, and should 
be shown outside of an anatomical museum 


disg 
neve 
or a dissecting-room. 

There are, of course, some pictures 1n the col- 
lection that are free from these strictures. Mu- | 
rillo’s ‘Virgin of the Swathing-Band” is at once 
effulgent, brilliant and fascinating. Its senti- | 
ment is wholly sweet and captivating. In a 


larger volume. 


pages have grown far more readable during the | 
past year, and much of its contents is entertain- 
ing as well as instructive.—234 Broadway, New | 
York. | 

Appleton's Journal (weekly and monthly se- | 
ries), for September, loses no degree of interest 
and beauty as time passes. As an illustrated 
compilation of advanced thought in literature, 


{ ’ mises . . . . } 
| science and art it is without a rival in this coun- | 
| Some of the other articles will not fail to gain 


| try.—New York. 

Mrs. Henry Wood is the author of The No- 
bleman’s Wife, a smaller brochure in the fiction 
| line than isherwont. There is mystery enough 
about it, however, to afford material for a much 
In paper covers.—A. K. Lor- | 
ing and Lee & Shepard. 


The Infant Diet, by Dr. A. Jacobi, of New 


| York—revised, enlarged and adapted to popular 


use by Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi—one of the 


| handy-book series of G. P. Putnam's Sons, whose 
value has been no more vividly shown than in 


this useful treatise for all heads of families. 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz's School- Master's 


Trunk, or papers on home-life in a country | 


| will be one whose 


| briefer address before the same 


are the culmination of appalling mental exertions, 
friendship or sympathy 
put their 


Only, sometimes, when we list to their talk, 


family ties, a : : 
The angel flashes through its mortal guise. 


favorably 


Through 
many of those situated 
Sometimes in those that be of lowliest birth, 


| his memory. 
-—gravity, 


names on doubtful papers, and so at a stroke 
submerge the slow accumulations of 
make themselves penniless and their families 
With depreciated energies and bank- 
next to impossible. 
and read as we 


years; 


desolate 
ruptcy is 
How much 
brought in external contact with our fellow-men. | 

With heavy rents; ont of all proportion to 


and the high price ot food, some barely | 


recuperation 
i 


of this we see are | 


means, 
live. Let trouble in any form come to them— 
loss of work, protracted Allness, broken limbs, 
and their situations pitiable. They have neither | 
reason nor credit. 
as in their best estate they are taxed to their ut- 
Support becomes demoralizing 
aad onerous. Surely our title applies forcibly 
Were we to speak of those under the 


most to eXist. 


to these. 
blight of intemperance, how women and children 
furniture, clothing and every avail- 
washes for 


are tortured ; 
able thing sold, while the poor wife 
imperative food, even this pittance stolen should 

drowsiness overcome her ere it is exchanged, | 
there would be no finis, and the recital foreign | 
to our purpose. We only intended to touch 
upon the pressure of normal industrivus en- 
deavor. 

With the growth of luxury wants multiply 
and afflict those ill-prepared to meet them. | 
Moral independence does not keep pace with 
ntellectual acumen. People do not poise them- 


We see a beauty that is not of earth, 


With vestments unadorned and features plain, 


And while we marvel it is gone again. 


| 


These are but pilgrims on your earthly shore; 


They are of heaven, for which they pine and 
yearn; 
And when their mission is fulfilled and o’er 
Back, back to home and heaven they will re- | 
turn. 


But what their mission ?—that they cannot tell; 


’Tis hidden from their vision here below; 


well, 
And shall be summoned hence, then they shall 
know. 
Yes, angels dwell among us even here ; 
They join our toils, they bear our daily lot; 
They sit beside our board and share our cheer; 
They dwell among us, and we know them not! 
E. J. P. 





Moses Kimball Filo disk not lack courage to 


| do what he thinks right), and thirty-seven others, | 


have presented a petition to the Boston street- 
commissioners, asking that Tremont street be 
widened on the westerly side from Boylston to 


| Park street, by cutting land from the Common 


and removing the outside row of trees if neces- 
y- 


| reliable. 
| in his station. 
| sneer at nor despise those below him, and one 


propriety, sincerity, virtue and filial 
piety. It one would be respected he must be 
grave and sober. Frivolity is not decisive nor 
A superior man does what is proper 
One in a high position does not 


below is not envious of nor rude to those higher 
than himself. So the children io China are 
taught to know how to conduct themselves ac- 
cording to their condition, how to walk, to 
stand, to respect the aged, strangers and pa- 


rents. Young ladies do not mingle with gentle- 


'men as here; it is thought very improper and | 


immodest. Nor are women allowed to work, to 


They could not repay loans, | When they have faithful done their work, and °° into manufactories and such places, where | |of Europe, while, singularly enough, the new 


they are exposed to such rude and evil influ- | 
ences, for the sake of self-support. It is not 
| respectable; but they are supposed to be sup- 
| ported by tathers and brothers; or husbands | 
are provided for them. They consider it an 
| insult to take off the hat in the presence of a | 


| 
| 
j 


you because you observe not these things, 
and your missionaries have so little success 
because they do not 
| these peculiarities, but seek the lower classes, 
and thus lose the respect of the higher. Sin- 


help others. 
things. In this country it is said, 
have money you will have many friends. 





sion of purification is carried. This last ob- 
servation applies more truthfully to the homes | 
of the country-folk, since, I must confess, in the 
greater cities I saw sights and smelled smells | 


! 

liefs among the lower classes, and nota little 
pevreriend was I to learn how implicitly were 
they trusted. The old woman was quietly en- 


bad enough to justify Goldsmith's saying that | joying her lunch of eggs and salt behind a pile 
‘‘a Dutchman’s house reminded him of a temple | of nets, and my attention was aroused by the 
dedicated to an ox;” but these eccentricities | fact that as she ate the egg she spitefully ground 
by no means warrant the pathetic ‘Adieu! | the shell to powder under her heel. Restrain- 
canauz, canards, canatlle,” of Voltaire. | ing my curiosity until the repast was concluded, 
and questioned her upon her 


I approached 


Muritio; and there is noth- 
Some of the distinctive | 





village, has all the sparkle, 
which belong to this lady’s compositions. 


word, it isa 
ing more to be added. 
portraits are strong, and furnish good evidence 


They 


humor and zest | 


are very readable, their naturalness being recog- | 


ner, i English historian, competent to the dis- 
cussion of the subject. This great event is suc- 
cinctly narrated, the arrangement and detail 
being excellent. The volume will still further 
commend the series. —Williams & Co. 

The American Garden is the name of a new 
monthly illustrated journal devotee to garden- 
With much that might be classed as ‘thigh 
and rare 


art. 


art” in horticulture, with all that is new 


j}and wonderful in this department, are to be 


found also those hints for the simplest yards and 
grounds that will make it usetul to every one 
who attempts to beautity a few rods of land. 
It is published by Beach, Sun & Co., Brooklya, 
New York. 

Out of the Hurley- Burley, or Life in an Odd 


| Corner, by Max Adeler, with nearly four hun- 


illustrations, is a new book of tuuny 
and their counterpart, the pictures. 

» Charles Heber Clark, of the Philadelphia Bul- 
lettin, is the author; and humor oozes from him 
like perspiration in August. He stands in equal 
stature with Nasby or the Danbury Vews man, 
| and his mission is to make people laugh.” The 
book has had great success in London.—Boston, 


dred 


| George Meacham & Co. 

Moonfolk, by Jane G. 
J. Linton, is a very 
the young people, anticipatory of the holiday 


Austin, illustrated by 
attractive volume for 
It purports to be a true account of the 
home of the f The 
markably happy, and forecast the tales with 


season. 
fairy tales. drawings are re- 
which the nursery is familiar very successfully. 
In print, paper and drawings the work is one 
| destined to prove most acceptable to ail good 
young folks.—New York, P. Putnam’s 
Sons. For sal@by Williams & Co. 

The £electic, for October, is freighted with a 
valuable series of articles, among which one 
the Quarterly Motley’s 
John of Barneveld, will attract attention from 
the eminent historian’s countrymen. “Ben 
Jonson” is an able critique of the dramatist, a 


Geo. 


Review, upon 


Rare 


| running commentary upon his more important 
| plays, amid which gems of poetry appear at 
intervals sufficiently wide to warrant the sobri- 
The 


quet of “rare.” number is a good one, 


j though a little heivier than usual.—Pelton, 
| New York, 


publishers; Williams & Co., “Old 


| Corner,” Boston agents. 

The Scrence of lealth gives quite a history ot 
fine flour,” in its 
October number. ‘The publisher announces ‘a 
trial trip” of three months, beginning with the 
An ar- 
Science 


present number, for twenty-five cents. 

rangement is also made for clubbing the 
of Health with the Phrenoloyjical Journai for 
little more tian the price of the latter alone. 
The Phrenological Journal is one of the best 


| of family magazines, just such as is good to lie 


around on home tables to catch a glance into in 
any spare moment, and always glean something 
of worth.—338) Broadway, New York. 


The fifth and last volume of Prof. Ernst Cur- 


| tius’s MZistory of Greece has been issued by 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York. It treats 
of ‘‘Macedonia and Greece”’—the kingdoms of 
the North, the policy and intellectual life of 
Athens up to the beginning of the public career 
of Demosthenes, Athens and King Puilip to the 
peace of Philocrates, and the last struggles for 
It has a full index, 
and concludes with a general index covering the 
five volumes. The work is written with a sim- 
plicity and directness which is a great charm 
in the reading, and the translator from the 
German, Prof. A. W. Ward of Manchester, 
Eng., has rendered the author's style most hap- 


| pily into English.—A Williams & Co. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, for September, from 


the Leonard Scott Publishing Co., New York, 


has for its political article a ‘*Review of the 
Session.” The serials, ‘Alice 
“Valentine and his Brother,” 
“A Tribute in Memoriam to Charles Sumner,” by 
W. W. Story, we have already printed. No. 6 
treats of diplomatic 


Lorraine” and 


are continued. 


of ‘International Vanities” 
privileges, and tells us how the telegraph and 
diminished the ime 
portance of the profession of ambassador. In 
©The Greek Fool,” the student 
and absurdities 


rapid postal delivery have 


an article on 
will find many ancient facetiw 
illustrating ‘‘a species of the ‘fool’ genus with 
which the British public is only halt familiar.” 
‘¢Pilchards and Pilchard-Catchers” describes 
| the Cornish coast, the fishing and other occupa- 
| tions of the people. ‘There are other interest- 


| ing articles. 


We have received from J. L. Hammett, Bos- 
ton, Volume IL. of Masterpieces of English Lit- 
The book, with 
its three companions to follow in course of pub- 
schools, ete. 
the 


lication, 1s designed for colleges, 
Besides offering the best selections from 


| great writers of English, sketches of the lives 


analyses of style, ete., various 


matter of 


of the authors, 
guides to reading and imuch other 
value to students is contained in the 
The works 


present 
of Chaucer, Spenser, 
Milton 


volume 


junyan re- 
ceive treatment in first. Several ex- 
cellent portraits are given. The whole work 
caretulness of selection and 


and 


| whose useful information will in all probability 
|} make it of much 


for whom it is 
industrious 


value to those 
designed. There is a lifetime 
research embodied in its pages. 
Monthly, for October, 


of 


The Popular Science 


‘has Professor Tyndall's address before the Brit- 


ish Association, in full, and Professor Huxley’s 
association, on 
the question, ‘Are Animals Automatons?” 
immediate attention; such, for instance, as that 
on “The Fossil Man of Mentone,” and Profes- 
sor Helmholtz’s paper on ‘Tyndall's Relation 
There is a paper by Dr. 
‘Thermal Death-Point 

by Dr. J. C. Bucknill 


* and several others on 


to Popular Science.” 
Hi. C. Bastian 
of Living Matter,” 
on ‘‘Mental Physiology, 


on the 
one 


different topics. The ‘Editor's a! - “Lit 
erary Notices,” “Miscellany” and ‘*Notes,” fill 
twenty-eight pages. The value to the scientist 


| and the general reader of this serial is now uni- 
versally acknowledged.—New York, D. Apple- 
ton & Co.; for sale by Williams. 


| The Penn Monthly, for October, has an article 
upon ‘Public Schools” wherein we find the abuse 
of schooi-committce-ship ably set forth. After 
describing the position and duties of the school- 


“Now it might appear to those 


| board, it says: 
who have not investigated the matter that this 





THE HAGUE AND ITS NEWPORT. | 
As Amsterdam is the commercial capital of | strange act. 





| friend, or to shake his hand, each shaking his | 
own hand. The Chinese are prejudiced against | 


inform themselves of 


cerity is necessary for self-completion, and to 
It is the beginning and end of 
“If you 
” | this mania for the French in architecture is just! go under a ladder unless you wish to be hanged!” 


charming city itis, too. The quaint town seems | sail over to England in them.” 
|to have slumbered through the vicissitudes 
| which have worn and tainted the sister capitals | 
ing me that “spilled salt is a ship wrecked. 
|and splendid residences which are rising upon 
all sides, though they betoken new life and re- 
newed vitality, yet have about them an undenia- 
| ble odor of antiquity. 

The museum and picture-gallery are both | 
good and celebrated, since the latter contains | 
Rembrandt's ‘“‘School of Anatomy” and Paul | 
Potter's far-famed ‘‘Bull.” 

The aristocratic portion of the city is ex- | 
tremely elegant, especially in the neighborhood | 
of the palaces. Here I was forcibly reminded | 
of the decay of the true Dutch school of archi- 
tecture in that all the new houses are being 
treated in the low French style, with wide case- 
ment windows, highly ornamented fronts, and 
elaborate interiors. It is worthy of note that 


me in her wise lore that I might teach the good 
friends in America how to live. ‘‘Well,” 


| death. 


rheumatism. If you fall down with a water- 
lily in your hand you will be subject to fits. If 
you throw down your chair in rising you are 
guilty of an untruth. If you feel a sudden 
shivering in your back, there is somebody walk- 
ing over your future grave. Neverftalk to your- 
self, or you will die a violent death, and don’t 





She answered me that were not | 


Holland, the Hague is its political center; anda_ all egg-shells thus destroyed ‘‘the witches would obliviousness to the world's progress for two | 
Such attention | centuries, and the reversal of that order of na- 


to one’s neighbors is truly touching. She then | ture which prefers objects of cheerfulness and 
carefully collected the stray grains of salt, tell- | beauty to those of gloom and despair. 


vl 


said | frescoes of the Berlin new Museum. 
she, ‘never rock the cradle when the baby is | exhibited at the Paris exposition of 1567, and | 
not in it; it will hurt the child and hasten its | was purchased by Mr. B. M. C. Durfee of Fali, 
If you make a present of a knife or | River, Mass. 
| scissors, the pewson receiving it must}pay some- | Kaulbach—who died early in this year—has rep- 
| thing for it, else your friendship will be cut off. resented not only the men of the Reformation | 
Stolen potatoes or chestnuts are a cure for | proper, such as Luther, Zwingli, Justus Jonas, 


of the power of their creators. The game, fruit | 
and landscape pieces are nothing r2markable, 
and are wholly eclipsed by the beauty, breadth | 
and infinitude of detail of modern paintings, | 
now, fortunately, common on every gallery-wall. 
To appreciate such paintings, as a whole, re- 
quires heroic denial of one’s esthetic tastes, 


As an offset to all this mould and odor of the 


Amused at her credulity, I urged her to instruct | tombs is Kaulbach’s great cartoon of ‘‘The Era 
| of the Reformation,” one of six designs for the | 


It was 


It is in crayon, on paper. 


Melancthon and Calvin, but also those early 
church reformers who heralded their coming and 
prepared theirway. Abélard, Arnoldo de Bres- 
cia and Waldus, of the llth and 12th centu- 
ries; Wickliffe and Tauler, of the 14th century ; 
Huss and Savonarola of the 15th; who had strug- 





cause of religious freedom, had a prescriptive 


| Co. 


| sohn is of chief 


In it| 


gled against papal pretensions and served the | 


nized by all housekeepers.—Boston, Osgood & | would seem not only a perfect system of man- 
| agement, but well calculated to provide such 


Every Saturday, of this date, places before checks and safeguards as would tend to secure 


! ° | . e e 
> us some good articles from English magazines, | an honest and faithful discharge of the duties 


among which one upon Goethe and Mendels- | and responsibilities of school managers; taore 
interest; but we do not find especially as these several positions are consid- 
the selections made are generally of so worthy | ered positions of honor rather than profit, there 
being no legitimate pay. Any one who will take 
| the trouble to inquire diligently will find that 
| our sectional boards have been seized upon as 


a character during the past months as they 
once have been.—Boston. 

Ginn Brothers have recently issued Cesar’s | 
Gallic War, with life of Cesar, a fine map of | the natural prev of political parties, and used 
Gaul and a vocabulary, as a Latin text-book for | 48 training-schools, where novices in the mystic 


schools. The present volume contains but four ft of politics are initiated and trained for the 


books of the Gallic War, but a second part, soon higher degrees, and used as a means of paying 


to be published, will present the remaining books off political debts to those who, having no merit 
lto recommend them, seek this as a means of 


being known to those whom they desire to serve 
|in the capacity of public servants, and have by 
| this means, to a great extent, become the mere 
| - > - 

the Music of Color, Ideas as Essence and Force, | stepping-stones to more profitable political posi 


and The Intellect follow. The present number | | tions, — our —— — — with meee 
is one of interest to the general reader, and full | paratively few exceptions, under the control ot 


|a class of men to whom we would not volunta- 
= pred thought and fine expression thereof, — rily intrust our property for safe keeping, our 
t. uls. 


| children for moral guidance, our business for 
Another of the excellent ‘‘Epochs of History” 

| 

| 


and the three of the Civil War. 


The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, for | 
tke present quarter, opens with a fine disquisi- 
tion on Shakespeare’s ‘‘Tempest.” Papers on 


good management, or our lives for protection; 
volumes, from the house of Scribner, Armstrong 


and yet they are entrusted with a cause second 
in Mportance to no other which c th 
| & Co., and the editorship of Edward E. Morris, = . Cae oe tear ae 


attention of a free people.” Can this be true in 


lis The Thirty Years’ War, by Samuel R. Gardi- | another city besides Philadelphia? 
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THE PULPIT. 
; Collyer on “The Living 
Rev. Hobert ©tnurch.” 


M REV. JAMES FREEMAN 
FROMKE’S PULPIT.<iam 0 


is tex i 15: 
Mr. Collyer took his text from Timothy 3, 
2 The aaech of the living God,” sad ~— as 


gc Arnold says in oze of his later books 
that there is a power outside ourselves which 
makes for righteousness. He goes on then to 
show how this power is. the living God, and then 
how Israel, cleaving to the living God through 
her great prophets in the days before Christ, 
became the channel through which the elder 
Bible came to us, in which he finds the intens- 
est and most powerful word of life to be found 
in the world, and tells us that if we cannot be- 
lieve him we can read the best thing, the Bible, 
and then the best things in it, taking care to get 
as,clear an insight into the motive and scope ot 
the one as we do of the other, and then to no- 
tice which has really kindled us most to the re- 
ligious spirit, which he defines to be the highest 
morality set on fire with strange emotions. He 
shows also how sure and steady this power of 
the living God flows on, not, however, like a 
great river which can be seen pouring along in 
the sun from the head waters to the sea, but 
rather like one we have near where I was born, 
which seems loe« for awhile in the fissures of the 
limestone, and then a few miles further down 
rushes out in a vaster volume to help and bless 
the land. So the prophets come and go in Is- 
rael. This man dies, but that is born, and each 
in his own way calls the people afresh from 
mere forms and ceremonies and doctrines, that 
have hardened and dried te the condition of fos- 
sils, to the primitive truth of a pure heart anda 
right spirit, and makes this the heart of all true 
worship. Then in the full time, when the need 
for Him has come to be very sure and impera- 
tive, Jesus comes, still in the line of the elder 
men who spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost, and we find in Him what we cannot find 
in those who came before Him. For as down 
there in Pennsylvania many streams go to make 
the Schuylkill, each with some quality of hard- 
ness or impurity which would make it unfit for 
the highest uses of life, but when at last they 
flow together as one stream this so tempers that 
as to make a pure, good river, so in the man 
Christ Jesus. The old immutable principles 
blend to the sweet full flood of that river, the 
streams whereof make glad the city of God. 

And the thing which came to me in following 
this line of thought is the sense of the imperial 
quality (if I may say so, in a generation which 
would make the living God of a pattern to suit 

itself), the imperial quality of this power out- 
side ourselves, which makes for righteousness. 
The surlike freedom with which itgweeps above 
the reach of our whims and fancie8, by a law of 
its own being, or, in other words, how the liv- 
ing Gol is at the center and is the center of all 
those revelations of His truth which have come, 
do come and will come while the world stands, 
and which we cannot tamper with or turn back 
any more than we can turn back Niagara, where 
the floods are bending down to the deep. That 
power which will only treat with us when we 
reach the real nerve of it, as the seasons treat 
with us as they come and go, when they chal- 
lenge us to observe their order, and dare us to 
neglect them under pains and penalties, and for 
observing them pour into our lap their rich re- 
wards. Such a quality abides forever in the 
heart of the living God. It has nothing to say 
to our likes and disiikes. Our egotistic notions 
of the way things should be done are no more 
to this imperial righteousness than the outcry of 
the old Saracen king was to the universe, when 
he said that if the contrivance of it had been 
left to him he would have made a very different 
world, which no doubt was true enough, but no 
in the sense he thought of. It is because this 
power is in the world again in this free separate 
sense that there is also in the world a church of 
the living God, the pillar and ground of truth, 
which he did not create and cannot destroy. 
For, as Tyndall has just said, that when you 
trace matter back to it uttermost atoms and ele- 
ments, there is still a reason we cannot reach, 
why we have life and the universe. So, when 
we trace all the nearer influences to their 
springs which could mould such men as Socra- 
tes and the Hebrew prophets, and give the world 
the Christ, there is still within them all this last 
secret of a Divine difference which is the spark 
of fire, while all beside is mere kindling. As 
they themselves ascribe this difference to God, 
again telling us frankly that this is His word 
they are saying and His work they are doing, 
and as we have to see that the word and wor 
proves itself true in human experience through 
long tracks of time, building up a nobler and 
better life wherever it is allowed to heve free 
course, we are driven, I think, to the conclu- 
sion that the secret of this life rests at last with 
the eternal, as the secret of tle life of our planet 
rests at last with the sun. We bave to see once 
-more that this is true, not only of the genesis of 
this truth, but of its propagation. Once born, 
we have ample reason to believe it never dies, 
and you can no more stamp it out than you can 
stamp the ocean out or the stars. 

Very much of our so-called religious history, 
as we all know, turns on the attempts that have 
been made to get a new thought of God out ot 
the world when it had once got in, but the chap- 
ters all end in about the same way in the utter 
defeat of the prosecution, and the establishment 
of the revelation they tried to put down. It is 
this sovereign power at work for the conserva- 
tion of its treasure, the living God watching 
over the‘ child in the manger, in whose heart he 
has hidden the new word of life, and making 
steel of no effect, or fire or the teeth of wild 
beasts to cut or burn or tear the truth to pieces ; 
seizing the guards with it as they stand beside 
the martyrs, sending them back to the guard- 
house as confessors of the truth, to die in their 
turn, aud then sowing their ashes on the wings 
of all the winds as the seed of the church of the 
living God. And so it must have been this con- 
viction of Ileaven’s supremacy over its own 
work which led Christ and his apostles to say 
those things about it which were turned by Cal- 
vinism to such horrible account. The divine 
sovereignty was to them atruth beyond all ques- 
tion, and as they were sure they had a divine 
word to say and a divine work to do, they saw 
by faith that the might of the Eternal was 
pledged to its continuance, exactly as in another 
way Bacon saw this, his new truth, was also a 
truth of God, and could well be lett to be un- 
derstood and adopted by future generations. 
Jesus saw, too, what some of His followers in 
our time are very loath to see, how a new truth 
may ripen, and round itself as it finds a happy 
soil and climate in the souls of men, so that you 
shall know it for the same thing they were talk- 
ing about and dying about thousands of years 
ago, on the other side of the world. 

Mr. Collyer illustrated this point further and 
very beautifully, and proceeded to show how it is 
impossible to destroy the harvest so that no seed 
shall be left for another sowing. ‘The church 
of the living God,” he continued, ‘‘was not 
built by human hands, and human might can 
never pull it down. . Special systems of relig- 
ious thought or of dogma may have their day 
and cease to be, but religious thought and the 
power within it, which makes for righteousness, 
is as perpetual and indestructable as the spring- 
ing of green grass. So we can easily see how 
this or that church may die—must die, indeed, 
when there is no divine reason why it should 
live—just as hospitals would die, any one or 
all of them, if it should be found that their 
main purpose was to kill rather than cure, or as 
orphan asylums would be leveled with the 
ground when it was found that their dritt was to 
destroy children rather than to save them. Or, 
as in old France, the government went down in 
a sea of blood, in spite of its splendid history 
and superb seeming, when it was found that the 
thing was a lie to the core. So will churches 
die, ours or any other, no matter how grand its 
ceremonial or matchléss its traditions, when it 
has no larger or diviner but only an internal 
business in the wer'd. And I think we can see, 
too, how as that winsome younger sister of re- 
ligion we call Science grows up into beauty and 
power, she will take her place in the household 
of faith, and modity and alter many things we 
have thought of as eternal verities, which time 
and the discovery of new truth could never 
touch. Time and the discovery of new truth 
has swept away many things already which were 
once thought to be as firm as the pillars ot 
heaven; and scienee, as one of the agencies 
through which this has been done, has had scant 
welcome from the churches. They have left 
her out in the cold just as long as they could, 
and only offered a finger when she has got in, 
and the left hand at that. But the church of 
the living God welcomes science, not as the 
‘handmaid of religion,’ as some of our doctors 
say with a patronizing smile, but as her sister, 
a child of God by pure descent and birthright. 
It is no Cain and Abel business with the church 
I am speaking of, in which the elder slew the 
younger; itis a genuine, loving fellowship, in 
which there is no jealousy. They sit down to- 
gether in heavenly places. Each has her own 
word and her own work, and science can no 
more destroy religion than religion can destroy 
science, because both go back for their primal 
power to the same divine hand and heart.” 

Forms of worship, therefore, may pass away 
—worship never; forms of prayer — prayer 
never; definitions of religious truth—religious 
truth never; this or that institution, but never 
the banding of men afresh, and in a better | 
ashion, for great and holy purposes of the soul, | 
for which they will give their time and money, 
and, if peed be, their heart’s blood. As surely 
as God gathers the solitary into families he will 
gather them into churches, and, while customs 
and ordinances in the church may alter with 
the altering time, there will always be signs and 
symbols that stand to the church of the living 
God as the flag stands to the living nation. 


DISCOURSE 
hee 


Always men will look up and sing out their song 
of thanksgiving when the soul is lifted on the 
wings of gladness, and she will moan her 
prayers into the pitiful heart and know it can 
be touched with the feeling of our infirmities, 
and always the love of man will reach up to 
God and the love of God down to man, and 
always it will be proven as it has been proven 
many times, that when men and women become 
so knowing as to say: ‘‘Ah, well, we have got 
past all that, it is of no use” to them, it will be 
of no use. But as they imagine they are grow- 
ing out of it there will be a great, simple, de- 
vout heart in the world growing up to it, and 
then the first shall be last and the last first, for 
out of this devout heart will flow again the 
streams that water the dusty deserts of the 
world and bless the plants of righteousness, and 
old Sojourner Truth’s question ‘‘Is God dead ?” 
will bring ringing affirmation of His perpetual 
power and presence from all the aisles of the 
temples not made with hands. It must follow, 
then, that the church which opens its heart to the 
whole truth and put its hand to the whole work 
of God holds thereby the secret of contin- 
uance. The noble thinker whose name I quoted 
in the opening of this sermon defines religion 
on our side 1n contrast to that diviner side I 
have tried to touch, as ‘‘morality touched by 
emotion,” or, as I would like better to say, moral 
principles kindled and glowing with spiritual 
fire and power; and then when he comes to ask 
how this power ripens to such a divine perfec- 
tion in the person of Jesus Christ, he finds it 
in two great things, inwardness, as he calls it, 
and self-sacrifice. 

Mr. Collyer then showed how a church or a 
man may have any of these without the other. 
He regarded this four-fold definition of the relig- 
ious life to be as good and true as any to be 
given. ‘‘Pure morality, spiritual emotion, in- 
wardness, or the communion of the soul with 
God, and self-sacrifice.” A church made up of 
such men and women is a church of the living 
God, or, he would rather say, that such men 
and women all the world over become the church 
of the living God, no matter what is their name, 
just as those who possess this four-fold power 
in a political and patriotic sense compose the 
true American nationality, while the rest, by 
comparison, are only dry sticks whose end is to 
be burned. For such there is a continuance, 
then, as there is for such a nation. This is 
true of all moral retorms. If this embody » 
higher truth, a purer justice, and the elements 
of a clearer and firmer life, they also reach up 
into the heart of the eternal for their advent. 
They depend on God before they depend on our 
power for their propagation, and can never fall 
out of the world until they have done their 
work. 

Passing on in his discourse, Mr. Collyer said 
that he knew beyond peradventure that God 
can find men and women for His purpose, or 
can make them as He made His Christ. Men 
are not left in the dark concerning their ability 
to be by divine succor true to the moral power, 
spiritual power, inward truth and self-sacrifice. 
In closing he said: ‘‘Christianity is not adream, 
but a battle,” says Wende!l Phillips. Every 
man has proven that true who has made his 
mark in his age as a Christian man, or as aman 
of any type worth his salt, and every saint who 
wears the crown of life won his canonization in 
that way. They had the sense of God in what 
they were doing. Their souls flowered vut into 
these high, sweet qualities. They held on to 
them to the end, and they are kings and priests 
unto God, and their reward is ours, when the 
work is done, and all through the doing, out- 
ward trouble, inward peace, outward darkness, 
inward light, utter sacrifice, incalculable gain. 
I speak of no dream. I speak of the clearest 
and closest realities. These are the qualities 
that under God have saved tie world, the salt 
of life, and the sole conditions I know of of im- 
mortality. For to those that by faithful con- 
tinuance in well-doing seek for glory, honor 
and immortality, God gives still eternal life, but 
tribulation and anguish to those that will not 
obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, 
whether they be Jews or Gentiles. Itis not a 
wishy-washy mush of about the same estate for 
all of us hereafter whether we have made the 
best chances or the worst. In that matchless 
parable in which our human fatherhood, Jesus, 
sketches the unmeasurable mercy and pity and 
love of God, he still draws the sharp, clear con- 
trast between the son who made the best and the 
son who made the worst of his opportuuities when 
the father says to the elder son, ‘*Thou art ever 
with me, and all that I have is thine.” The 
way out of our fears and surmises is to go and 
carry out His eternal thought to the genera- 
tions; to teach the generations in the full time 
of all tie new revelations of His work and His 
will, the seeing and ripening and perfecting of 
every divine truth. He sends into this world 
through human agencies, and all the time wait- 
ing to have you and me take hold of these 
things and carry them out in our lives. —Journal 


report. 





The “Art Exposition.” 
Babe 
ITS PHILOSOPHY AND APPLICATION. - 


The crowds which have thronged the rooms 
of the art department of the Mechanic Fair dur- 
ing the past week give evidence that this initial 
movement on the part of the association is a 
success far beyond the anticipations of its pro- 
jectors. Late in the season it was decided to 
devote the temporary building between Faneuil 
Hall and Quincey Market to the exhibition of 
such works of art as could be gathered from our 
midst, and thus make the experiment of bring- 
ing into closer connection the mechanical appli- 
ances, the products of our industries, and the 
artistic element which so immediately follows 
after the first requirements of early civilization 
are supplied. The space afforded by the new 
structure gives about 5000 square feet for each 
of the two floors. ‘ 

The design of the art department has been 
twofold. First—To bring together such objects 
as were readily attainable bearing intimate rela- 
tionship to the mechanic arts, with a view o 
promoting, by comparison and study, the ad- 
vancement of our industries to such higher ar- 
tistic excellence as the growing and cultivated 
taste of the community demands. Second—To 
afford to young students of art, and to thovsands 
in our community, an opportunity to enjoy and 
study the treasures of art collected in the homes 
of those wuao are so fortunate as to have the 
means of indulging in cultivated and refined 
taste. 

The great demands upon New York, Phila- 
delphia and Boston itself, by the agents of simi- 
lar expositions opening at the same time in 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Indianapolis and St. Louis, 
who have spent months of time and large amounts 
of money for their collections, render the grand 
display essentially a Boston collec.ion. The com- 
mittee had little time at their command at a sea- 
son when a great number of our residents were 
abroad on their summer tours and our artists 
were wandering over the country seeking fresh 
inspiration from nature for their next winter's 
work. It was a labor of no small magnitude to 
accomplish. Thanks to the generous and unr 
selfish response of many of our citizens, the 
committee has been able to collect a greater 
number of excellent works of modern art than 
have ever, at any one time, been exhibited in 
Boston. 

It is a great deal to ask that any man should 
despoil his home of treasures which are a daily 
joy to him and to his family and friends—treas- 
ures in most cases of great intrinsic value, and 
of vastly greater value to the possessor who has 
grown to appreciate and gaze upon them, until 
they have become to him a part of his daily life, 
almost a part of hisown household. Why should 
he deprive and trouble himself to exhibit to thou- 
sands whom he will never see, and whose names 
he will never hear? Let this be answered by 
the noble words,of one who was ready and will- 
ing to recognize something greater in the plan 
of a popular exhibition on this occasion than his 
own selfish enjoyment. His response was es- 
sentially this: ‘I do not wish to part with my 
pictures; they are very cho‘ce and dear to me; 
but I see that they will give a lasting pleasure 
to thousancs; they will be the medium of in- 
struction to mary; they may lift up the minds 
of some fro‘n lower pleasures to a more eleva- 
ted life and higher motives. Select, then, what 
you wish trom my collection.” Let such gen- 
erous hearts as these stand unknown in the pic- 
.ure-gallery at the exhibition room, and watch 
the delighted and surprised expression on the 
upturned faces as they enter the hall! Let them 
hear the exclamations of delight as the scene | 
bursts suddenly upon them—pictures from one | 
side to the other of the spacious hall! The man 
tuust be dead indeed who does not in some meas- 
ure feel repaid by this spontaneous though un- 
spoken gratitude. 

The mo-e prominent pictures have already 
been noticed at considerable length in various 
communications to the current newspapers. 
Many are of rare merit, but it must be borne 
in mind that the exhibition as a whole was never 
intended to be a critical school of art, but rather 
an ‘‘exposition’ of such works as adorned our 
homes, taken generally, and a medium through 
which young artists especially could avail to 
bring out their own productions. By the test 
of comparison, side by side with the greater or 
lesser productions, the artist cannot fail to per- 
ceive his shortcomings or confirm himself in such 
merit as he ean feel assured of. With this in 
mind, the minor pictures are not of disadvantage 
to the collection, but their presence will have a 
great effect in advancing future effort and lead- 
ing to higher standards of excellence. 
that many of the larger works have already been 
seen by those especially interested in art mat- 
ters, and these are of such excellence that ro | 
one will regret an opportunity to see them again. | 
They bear study exceedingly well, and, gathered 
together in one grand collection, they present 
attractions which none but the most supercilious 
need disdain. To thousands who have never 
had an opportunity to see them at all, the col- 





lection opens a field of enjoyment the sense of | 
which manifests itself most positively through- 
out the hall from morning till night. Itis doubt- 
ful if so large and generally meritorious a col- 
lection of miscellaneous pictures could be 80 
speedily gathered in any other city in the United 
States. Z 
Descending the broad staircase to the lower 
hall, the eye rests upon busts placed upon 
brackets attached to the pillars. Six heads— 
Sumner, General Thayer (the founder of West 
Point), Wilson, Emerson, Phillips and George 
Ticknor, by Martin Milmore—have been placed 
since the opening day of the exposition in the 
position designed for them. Above these are 
seen four emblematic tablets, in the form of 
the keystore of an arch, representing Europe, 
Asia, Africa and America, and several medal- 
lion pieces, all by Joseph Holmes of Boston. 
Stained-glass and ornamental windows light up 
the room with prismatic colors, giving 4 rich 
glow throughout the hall. A central terrace of 
four steps occupies the middle space between 
six supporting pillars. Covered with maroon 
cloth, finished with gilt mouldings, in harmony 
with the walls of both halls, it affords an admi- 
rable platform for the display of bronzes, busts, 
marbles, vases, floral decorations, and other 
choice ornamental articles, so arranged with 
regard to the artistic effect of the whole collec- 
tion and the room itself that it enhances the 
value of each particular article. Daily addi- 
tions to this are made. as opportunity offers, to 
obtain choice pieces of desirable ware. It is not 
incended to give a detailed statement of the nu- 
merous objects of interest in this room. The 
different departments are registered in the cata- 
logue as ‘‘Statuary, ceramics, architectural, me- 
chanical and art-school drawings, practical de- 
signs from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, pen and pencil drawings, chromos and 
lithographs, heliotypes, photographs, bronzes, 
plaster-casts, parians,” etc. ; which will give an 
idea sufficiently of the scope of the exhibition. 
The rules of the association admit of no 
award to articles of foreign manufacture, and 
it is not intended that any article of that char- 
acter shall compete for a premium ; but there is 
ro reason why strictly an art collection should 
pot afford to the artisan an opportunity to see 
the best work obtainable from all the world, so 
that he may instruct his mind and advance his 
own art. Germany sends her workmen, upon 
completion of their apprenticeship, for a wan- 
de ‘ing excursion of three years, to visit foreign 
countries to study what is best in each and 
master his art by the experience and taste gath- 
ered from other lands. Here we have exam- 
ples brought to us. This part of the exhibition 
could with advantage be greatly extended at a 
future time, if space and time could be secured. 
The intimate connection and identity of in- 
terest between art and the artisan was forcibly 
illustrated in this very hall a few days ago. On 
the west wall a considerable space is occupied 
by drawings from the Massachusetts Techno- 
logical School. They are original designs for 
manufactu:ed goods, and are so skillfully execu- 
ted that the eye can hardly detect them from 
the finishe@pfabfic. ‘What is the use of those 
trifling things in an exhibition?” asked a by- 
starder. ‘‘Whatthings?” ‘Those bits of cal- 
ico.” ‘Bits of calico! Those are not bits of 
calico; they are patterns for bits of calico, my 
friend; and here is a school, here in the city of 
Boston, where your child and my child can go 
and learn to do this very thing; and when he 
has learned it the manufacturer will pay him 
$3000 or $5000 a year to make these calico 
patterns, if he has a fine taste. Any taking 
pattern is worth from $1000 to $10,000 to a 
manufacturer, and many keep several artists of 
this work all the time, at salaries of $5000 per 
year. It is, indeed, a great object in this exhi- 
bition to bring about a knowledge of the mutual 
interests of the mechanical and artistic ele- 
ments, so that they may properly recognize the 
entire harmony of their work. Our art schools 
are doing a great and useful work, and the 
scholars as they grow up will have some well- 
grounded taste, and reason in their well-directed 
efforts, which will, by-and-by, tell with power 
upon the products of our industries. As a na- 
tion, we are wonderfully ingenious in construct- 
ing useful things, and wonderfully deficient in 
tasteful arrangement and structure. The first 
requisite is, of course, utility; but there is no 
reason why a thing should be made hideous be- 
cause it ts useful; onthe contrary, let it be both 
useful and beautiful, and both qualities will be 
valued. When we are in camp half a potato 
answers very well for a candlestick, but very 
few potatoes are sold in Boston for that pur- 
pose; and a candlestick, or any other household 
article, can as easily be constructed with ele- 
gance of form as of ungraceful aspect. The 
education and training to accomplish this comes 
from the art schools and the art exhibitions.—G. 
A.,in Transcript. 





THE COMMONWEALTH. 


‘Gov. Talbot cut a wide swarth among the 
Boston delegates on Wednesday evening—a lo- 
cality where, it was declared, he would find his 
political grass thin and scant. At least one- 
third of all the delegation are pronouncably jn 
his favor. The choice in the State generally 
shows that he will have the convention beyond 
peradventure. The only question now is as to 
the Lieutenant-Governor, and the subsequent 
conduct of the canvass. Relative to the former, 
there is very little care in this vicinity, though 
the western part of the State seems to prefer 
Mr. Knight, of Easthampton, and the southerly 
and Cape sections look towards Mr. Macy of 
Nantucket. George B. Loring has many friends 
for his nomination for Governor, and should 
they insist upon it might make him Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor, with a good chance for the succession on 
the retiracy of Gov. Talbot. Possibly, how- 
fever, the fumed agriculturist would decline this 
compliment. 

As to the canvass, we see no reason to change 
our previously-expressed opinion. There will 
be an unusual interest in the ‘‘small towns” con- 
cerning the result, and the aggregate vote will 
be large. No issue can be more sharply defined 
than that now presented—license or judicious 
restraint in the sale of liquor. We believe that 
the no-license men will carry the State by a 
large majority. Doing so, we hope the minority 
will hereafter respect the evident sentiment of 
the people. We trust all in our party who are 
for free rum will vote for Gaston for Governor, 
that the question may be settled for good. If 
the liquor interest carry this election we shall 
advise their full contral of the question here- 
after—till the community are sick of the policy, 
and clamor for a change. If the other side 
wins, as we believe it will, we ask that the tur- 
bulent or uneasy members of our organization 
on this question shall respect the evident will 
of the majority, or go over bodily into the Dem- 
ocratic party, where the free-liquor policy has 
so successfully found lodgment from time imme- 
morial. 

The Congressional delegate nominations in 
this city show that Mr. Pierce is to have no Re- 
publican opposition in the Third district, and 
that Rufus S. Frost will secure the nomination 
inthe Fourth. Both are practical business men, 
who are not likely to be found allied to ques- 
tionable measures, and who will faithtully rep- 
resent their constituents. 

In the First district Buffinton will have no Re- 
publican opposition, though it is said George 
Marston cou!d be nominated if he would consent. 
Mr. Harris has the same favor in the Second. 
In the Fifth Gen. Butler finds more opposition 


rivalry as a candidate before the convention, 
and Willard P. Phillips having warm friends. 
A union of all the opposition forces would make 
it lively torthe present incumbent. In the Sixth, 
Mr. Gooch holds his own, ard the recent cau- 
cuses increase the probabilities of his nomina- 
tion. In the Seventh, Dr. Ayer distances all 
competitors for the nomination. In the Eighth, 
Mr. Williams has the warm opposition of many, 
who mingle error and depreciation in equal pro- 
portions in their attacks upon him. He will be 
nominated, nevertheless. In the Ninth, George 
F. Hoar cannot fail to be nominated and elected 
overwhelmingly. In the Tenth, it looks as 
though Charles A. Stevens, of Ware, a prac- 
tical business man, would receive the nomina- 
tion and election. In the Eleventh, there is not 
yet a concentration of opinion sufficient to indi- 
cate the rising man. 

These are the Republican auspices. 

Democracy will do remains to be seen. 


What the 
In some 











than heretofore, Gen. Cogswell insisting upon |: 


Louisiana. 

The contesting elements in this State seem 
to have agreed upon a truce, and, what is 
better, a plan for a new election to ascertain 
the desire of the people of the State. In the 
meantime Gov. Kellogg is to be allowed to dis- 
charge the functions of his office unmolested, 
the colored voters are to be recognized as men 
and brethren, even admitted to the white leagues, 
and the belligerants are to behave themselves. 
This is almost too good to be true. But we hope 
for the best. There is no knowing what office- 
seekers will not do for success; and as the re- 
constructed white men down in Louisiana have 
not tasted the sweets of official life for some 
years, they may continue on their best behavior 
for awhile as a matter of pure policy. The 
news that all parties will await a new election is 
the best of the strange story. 

The seizure of the State House by the white 
leagues caused the fall into the hands of the in- 


Gov. Kellogg. These were, of course, care- 
fully scrutinized by the enemy, and they found 
a goodly ‘array of figures representing money, 
with the accompanying letters to explain, set 
against the names of such men as Caleb Cushe 
ing, Matt. Carpenter, Benjamin F. Butler, Wm. 
E. Chandler, and others, They seemed to have 
reference to the maintenance of the Kellogg 
government by services in Washington which 
cost considerable money. The thing has not an 
agreeable look, but the expenditure was un- 
doubtedly legitimate. Professed attorneys al- 
ways will, and always have, made Washington a 
headquarters for services during the sessions of 
Congress. But it does not look well for members 
of Congress to be engaged in this sort of business. 
It is to be regretted that the clause in, the bill 
repealing the moiety and scizure processes, last 
spring, forbidding members of Congress acting 
as attorneys in cases before the government, 
was not passed, for the practice, though sanc- 
tioned by the custom of such men as Daniel 
Webster, Reverdy Johnson, and others of like 
eminence, is one which lowers the position of 
whoever adopts it, and gives occasion for sus- 
picion and unfavorable comment. Messrs. Car- 
penter and Butler are deemed reprehensible to- 
day for this very connection, though they only 
illustrate a long-continued and widely-extended 
practice in this regard. All public men should 
strive to remove the leas€ appearance of evil in 
the conduct of their public duties. 

One of the illustrated papers gives the por- 
traits of the leading men engaged in the Louis- 
iana troubles, and they are such as not to im- 
press one very vividly with the discretion or 
high moral tone of their owners. They look, 
generally, with the exception of General Long- 
street, who has really a fine face, like ‘‘a cheap 
lot”—such as originally went to the war from 
that section in butternut suits, and were driven 
against the Union guns by the impetuosity of 
their leaders rather than a consciousness of the 
worth of their cause. 





What Comes of Modern Thought. 

When Prof. Tyndall, the great heathen, was 
lecturing in Washington last winter before the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, they little 
thought what a heretic they had among them, 
nor how much their encouragement of him may 
have led him to promulgate the dangerous opin- 
ions which he seems to hold. Personally, how- 
ever, we are not greatly alarmed, for we do not 
regard the difference between his views and the 
views of the church as of much practical import- 
ance. We have to submit to the state of things 
that we find, substantially, and cannot change 
results, whether they were foreordained, or come 
about in consequence of the workings of a prin- 
ciple in matter. What does it amount to whether 
a man makes ten separate machines by ten dis- 
tinct acts, or makes one machine with power in 
it to make nine others, and his one machine goes 
on and makes them? The difference in result is 
nothing. It is obvious, however, that the skill 
which can make a machine that will make another 
machine is vastly superior to the skill which 
only makes a single machine. Tyndall assumes 
that all the machines we see to-day are the work 
of other machines that performed yesterday, 
and the machines of yesterday came from some 
of the day befure; and so running back to an 
universal principle or germ, at the beginning, 
which contained in itself all that has been de- 
veloped. But whatever we may call this—germ, 
power, principle, or Deity—the thing itself is a 
more wonderful operator as held by Tyndall 
than as commonly held. According to him, the 
machine has run from the first as it was started 
to run, and has made no mistakes or deviation 
from the original design; but, according to the 
preaching that we mostly hear, the machine has 
never worked as the Inventor wanted it to, and 
to save it from proving a total failure has re- 
quired more ingenuity than was exercised in the 
original invention, and a tremendous sacrifice be- 
sides. Itis true that they claim, some of them, that 
the bad working was part of the original plan, 
and was intended to furnish opportunity for in- 
troducing the system of repairs which otherwise 
could not be exhibited. But to intentionlly de- 
face a picture for the sake of showing skill in 
partially restoring it is a great waste of time 
and strength, and cannot be adduced as evidence 
of wisdom. Such an argument does not help 
the case in the least. The force exercised to 
create the world and keep it going appears to 
have been abundantly adequate to the purpose, 
whether it has come from a single impetus, or 
been supplied from time to time as new emer- 
gencies have arisen; and Tyndall’s theory se- 
cures the same result as any other. We get to 
the same spot by a regular and continuous slide 
instead of a succession of frog-leaps, with now 
and then a boost from the Great Engineer. 
What that force is is still a mystery past find- 
ing out. It may be said that the conduct may 
ve varied by the belief, and that we shall do 
differently in one case from what we would in 
the other. But this can never be proved, for 
the belief in one case is part of the machinery, 
and in the other a part of the foreordination, 
and hence may be exactly the same. You can 
never tell—as you can never tell what would 
have been if something else hadn't been. That 
something else, that was, settled it ail, and to 
raise any question about it is nonsense. 
We have been led to these remarks by the 
fact that the Congregational society at Wash- 
ington has reached a crisis in its history that 
could hardly have been predicted when it was 
organized a few years since by that sound di- 
vine, Rev. Dr. Boynton. It is seriously pro- 
posed to change the creed, so as to bring it within 
the range of modern opinion; and a committee 
has actually been chosen to report upon the 
changes demanded. The fact that there is au- 
dacity enough to lay ruthless hands upon so sa- 
cred and venerable a thing as the creed which 
has carried so many triumphantly to glory is 
astonishing, and shows a degree of progress in 
liberal sentiment that was hardly suspected. 
To admit the fallibility of the document is 
certainly the next thing to admitting the falli- 
bility of the Scriptures themselves; and when 
an inroad is once made in the dam there is no 
knowing how soon the waters may break away 
and bring about disaster and great theological 
ruin. 
The signs of giving way are also visible in 
other quarters; as they develop we shall try to 
note their progress. We are certain that there 
are few things in life— even creeds—that are 
inexorably fixed. 





MINOR MATTERS. 
Tue Smart State Question.—The cry of 
‘‘No more small States!” says the Boston Jour- 


surgents of all the letter and check-books of | 4 


Union stands now the small States enjoy this 
kind of advantage over the large States in a 
marked degree. Thus a table has been con- 
structed by dividing the national population by 
States into two nearly equal parts, the larger 
section of which has considerably less than one- 
third of the Senatorial representation of the 
other, as follows :— 

WITH SIXTEEN SENATORS. 


Massachusetts... 
New York 
Pennsylvan 
hio.. 


Missouri.... 
Kentucky.... 


WITH FIFTY-EIGHT SENATORS. 
Connecticut...... 537,454 
Arkansas ........ 484.471 
West Virginia... 
Minnesota..... «. 
Kansas.. .. v6 
Vermont 

New Hampshire. 
Rhode Island.... 217 
Rs 7 
Delaware ........ 
Nebraska....... 
Oregon 

Nevada 


New Jersey....... { 
Mississippi 
Texas...... 
Maryland 
Louisiana 

South Carolina... 
PGs civcessscce 
California. 


This is certainly a very striking display of in- 
equality and injustice. 


42,491 
Total..........18,825,486 





Strate Controu or Raitroavs.—This ques- 
tion, which is destined to enter largely into our 
political discussions of the future, has had an 
examination in Wisconsin worthy of mention. 
Recently, Chief-Justice Ryan, of the Supreme 
Court, rendered a decision which has been anx- 
iously looked for regarding the ‘Potter Rail- 
road Law.” This was- passed at the last session 
of the Legislature, and was ignored by rail- 
roads interested on the assumed ground that 
the law was unconstitutional. The friends of 
the law—that is, the Granger party—had no 
choice, if they were in earnest, but to apply for 
an injunction, and this they accordingly did. 
The decision is adverse to the railroads, and 
they are required to reduce their tariffs in com- 
pliance with the provisions of the law. It is 
announced, on the part of the railroads, that, 
pending trial before the Supreme Court at 
Washington, the running expenses will be re- 
duced. Fewer trains will be run, at a slower 
rate of speed. Second-class cars will take the 
place of the luxurious ones now on the line, 
and the number of employés in all departments 
will be reduced to the lowest. The Legisla- 
ture, when it meets, will have to pass a supple- 
mentary law requiring the companies to use 
their best rolling-stock and adhere to the old 
time-tables. This evasion of the law, on the 
paltry plea of economy, should not be coun- 
tenanced. Seriously, there seems to be every 
reason to think that the right of a State to regu- 
late railway tariffs will be affirmed. At any 
rate, the Supreme Court of Wisconsin and the 
District Court of the United States agree in the 
matter, and we must therefore conclude that 
the railroads will not have it all their own way 
before the court of last resort. The constitu- 
tional right of a State to regulate such tariffs 
being granted it does not follow that the Potter 
law is fair to the railroads. That is another 
question, and must be decided in another way. 


Tue Mopocs anv THEIR New Homes.—A 
correspondent recently visited the survivors of 
the Modoe tribe of Indians, at their home in 
the Indian reservation in southern Kansas. The 
Modocs now number, all told, 148. Of these 
less than fifty are men—all that remain of the 
little band that for so long a time kept six 
times their number at bay in the lava beds of 
Oregon last year. The chief of the tribe is 
now Bogus Charley, whose name will be remem- 
bered in connection with the war. Among other 
participants in that campaign whom the corre- 
spondent saw and with whom he shook hands 
were the ‘‘old familiar” Shack-Nasty Jim, 
Hooka Jim and Scar-faced Charley. The tribe 
live in tents, apparently preferring the open 
plain to the shelter of the woods. They are 
resigned to their fate, and, while many of them 
speak English, the others are endeavoring to 
learn the language, so as to be able to commu- 
nicate with their white neighbors. The corre- 
spondent found them all comfortably dressed, 
and adapting themselves, as far as was possible 
in their situation, to the ways of civilized life. 
Major Jones, who is in charge of the agency, 
lives, with his family, among the Modoes. 
Government provides partly for their subsist- 
ence, but clothing is furnished them by the 
Quakers and other charitable persons. The 
correspondent visited the widow and sister of 
Captain Jack. The former, Lizzie, received 
him seated on her throne of skins and sticks, 
and the latter, Mary, a neatly-dressed and 
pleasant-looking woman, stood by. She looked 
at the visiting party, shook hands with them, 
and then sadly covered her face with her hands. 
Since the removal of the Modocs to their new 
home nine of the number have died and four 
five been born. They express no desire to go 
back to their old lands around Lake Tula and 
Lost river, and say that they fought because 
they loved their hunting-grounds and the graves 
of their fathers, and they wanted to stay. 


Tue Latest Potar ExeLoration.—The ex- 
pedition of Capt. Payn and Lieut. Weyprecht, 
of the Austrian service, after two years of burial 
in the polar regions, has at last returned to the 
knowledge of men with a story of monotonous 
adventure and a scrap or two of valuable new 
information. These officers left Bremen June 
13, 1872, intending to explore the northern coast 
of Siberia. In August they were left off the 
coast of Nova Zembla, provisioned for three 
years. Fortwo years’ they continued to drift, 
rather than sail, in their ice-bound vessel. In 
the autumn of 1873 they unexpectedly reached 
a mountainous country, two hundred nautical 
miles north of Nova Zembla, and off the coast 
of this new country, which they named Franz- 
Joseph Land, in honor of thé Emperor of Aus- 
tria, and they spent the winter-night of 1873-4. 
In March and April, 1874, they made a series of 
difficult and dangerous sledge-journeys on the 
unknown land, reaching as far north as a point 
which they named Cape Vienna, in latitude 83 
deg. The region is a dreary solitude, with 
scanty vegetable or animal life. “The thermom- 
eter showed sometimes a temperature of 58 deg. 
Fahrenheit below zero. At last their vessel 
was disabled by the crushing and lifting of the 
ice, and on the 20th of May they abandoned 
her, and began a journey of ninety-six days in 
boats and sledges. Finally, in latitude 77 deg., 
40 min., they left the pack-ice behind them, and 
on the 15th of August saw the coast of Nova 
Zembla, which they skirted in their boats on the 
open sea until picked up, August 24, by a Rus- 
sian schooner, and safely carried to a Norwe- 
gian port. Their discoveries show that if the 
North Pole is to be reached at all by water the 
route by Smith’s Sound, selected by American 
explorers, is the most available, if not the only 
one. The Austrian government, it is reputed 
by cable telegram, intends to pursue these in- 
vestigations by fitting out another expedition, 
notwithstanding these navigators deny an open 
polar sea. Meanwhile, our own Capt. Tyson, 
of Hall's expedition, offers to go again to the 
north in charge of an expedition if any one will 
fit one out. 


Tue Prince or WALES AND HIS LITTLE BILLs. 
The London Telegraph, speaking very positively 
and as if by authority, denies all the reports 
concerning the debts of the Prince of Wales. 
It is not true, it says, that Gladstone was re- 
quested to ask Parliament for an appropriation 
to pay the Prince’s debts; it is not true that Dis- 
raeli has been asked to do it; it is not true that 
the Queen has paid his debts; and, finally, it is 
not true that he has debts. This denial, as the 
Worcester Spy remarks, is sufficiently sweep- 
ing; but it comes too late. If there had been 


fies nal, has been raised, and with d¢bnsiderable | good warrant for such a denial it would have 
It is true | Of the districts they have chances—only , how- | plausibility, if we have regard only to the most | been made at the outset. The Prince’s debts 
ever, because party ties lie loose upon many | obvious facts and figures presented by it. These | and the method of paying them have been dis- 


nominal members of the Republican party. A  yolate to the undue power in the Union acquired | cussed for more than a year. The fact of his 


general bolting, or indifference, might resalt in by a newly-admitted State below—as most such indebtedness has never be 
States are greatly below—the average in popu- | questioned. Some of his 
| lation, by reason of its equality of representa- | have been named, and the matter has ca 
tion in the United States Senate, and, to a cer- | the English politicians no little anxiety. 


the stepping into Congress of a Democrat or 
two from the State. But we do not anticipate it. 
Massachusetts is well-grounded in Republican 
politics—thanks to the leaders of twenty years | 


past! 





tain degree, in the electoral college. As the 


fore been denied or 
principal creditors 
used 
If it 
could have been denied honestly it would have 
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been denied long ago. We suppose it is denied 
now in order to rescue the Prince of Wales 
from the criticism set in motion by the disclo- 
sure of his astonishing extravagance. This has 
injured him seriously with al! classes, and the 
radicals have intended to make large use of it, 
in their agitation. Bradlaugh declared that he 
would take the stump and ‘shake all England ” 
if Parliament should pay the debts. The pay- 
ment of the debts by the Queen takes the mat- 
ter out of sight; and, under these circumstan- 
ces, the policy is to deny everything and _per- 
suade the public, if possible, that there were no 
debts to pay, that the Prince has not been ex- 
travagant, and that there is, really, no ammuni- 
tion whatever for that big gun of the radicals. 
Doubtless those who make and encourage the 
denial feel that they have found a clever method 
of escape’from a grave political embarrassment. 
The Queen, who is something of a miser, will 
not like to part with her money, but she has 
been very saving, and is able to pay the Prince’s 
debts ten times over. She will pay them quietly ; 
it will be a family affair; and the public will be- 
lieve or disbelieve the official denials. There 
was no such deference to public opinion when 
George IV. was Prince of Wales; or, rather, 
the influence of public opinion on royal person- 
ages was not then so sharp and potent. 


“Tne Wives or Great Men.”—Among the 
lectures of the week in this city was one by 
George Dawson of England on the above topic. 
Perhaps, he said, it might strike one that he can 
find out what women ought to be by looking at 
the wives of great men; that these great men 
would so thoroughly understand women before 
marrying them that a collection of the wives 
of great men would be a collection of angels. 
But, sad to relate, great men have fared very 
much as common men have. Some of their mar- 
riages have been admirable, a vast number 
commonplace and many miserable. In selecting 
wives they have been left to their own devices, 
and in many instances they have fared very 
poorly. He said he would take from clerical 
marriages two good and two bad to illustrate 
his meaning. ‘The first was the marriage of Mar- 
tin Luther, the monk, and Catherine Deborah, 
the nun. The good people said that this mar- 
riage was such an abomination that it would be 
followed by a judgment; but judgments, in this 
world, are very uncertain, and this one did not 
come at all. This wedding was followed by one 
of the loveliest and most graceful pictures of 
married life that can be found. 
ried life was charming. 


Luther’s mar- 
‘*I do not mean to say,” 
said Mr. Dawson, ‘that her understanding was 
as great as his, but I do say that her understand- 
ing was great enough for her to understand that 
her understanding was not equal to his under- 
standing, and that is a very great thing for a 
woman to know.” Their life was one of the 
most unbroken happiness. Now take a man of 
the English Church. Among those of its most 
learned sons is the famous Richard Hooker. 
This man secured a name for himself; he is 
called ‘‘the judicious Hooker.” But, if you 
want to think of him as a judicious man, you 
must look only at his ecclesiastical life and avoid 
his home life. What a surprise it is to hear that 
such a man as Hooker married a woman who, 
as we are told, was coarse, vulgar, illiterate and 
clownish. He would not have staid a week with 
such a woman if he had not been married to her. 
Mr. Dawson, having described and commented 
upon the married life of these two representa- 
tive men, went on to consider the cases of the 
other two clerical gentlemen, Richard Baxter 
ani John Wesley, and then touched briefly upon 
the married lives of several distinguished artists. 
The men whose lives he took as closing illustra- 
tions were Sir Thomas Moore and Lord William 
Russell, and the cases of these tw» were de- 
scribed clearly and in an interesting manner. 
He brought his lecture to a close with’ additional 
utterances of the necessity for true friendship 
between man and wife in order to have a happy 
marriage. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuincron, D. C., Oct. 1, 1874. 
LOUISIANA. 

The small game of the Democratic politicians 
to enact revolution in Louisiana, and arouse the 
sympathy of the nation in behalf of the oppres- 
sors, was a stupid affair, and has done more to 
set sober people to thinking than all other po- 
litical movements combined. In their desperate 
desire to get into power once more, the old 
Bourbons manage, at what seems to be just the 
turning-point of their fortunes, to do some fool- 
ish and insane thing that destroys all confidence 
in their wisdom, if not in their integrity, and 
thus the victory is again secured to their oppo- 
nents. The action of the administration in this 
business has been so careful, temperate, and so 
manifestly in the interests of order against anar- 
chy, that even Democrats as sound as Reverdy 


; Johnson and as influential are compelled to give 


their approval. That Grant wants to oppress 
Louisiana is too absurd an idea for a moment's 
consideration, and the revolution was a failure 
necessarily from the start. 

SHERMAN AS A PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE. 

One of our city papers came out the other 
day with an article favorable to Gen. Sherman 
as the next Republican candidate for President. 
This is construed by some to signify that Grant 
has given up the aspiration for a third term, if 
he ever had one. It was said last spring when 
Sherman went West, or resolved to go, that it 
was done to place him in a more eligible posi- 
tion as a candidate in case the President should 
conclude not to again enter the lists. That 
Sherman would make a strong show is admitted 
by some, and feared by others. The army is 
for him beyond question, but the politicians— 
well, very likely not. It would smash a good 
many carefully-prepared slates. 

A NEW LITERARY MONTHLY. 

A new magazine is to be started here this 
month which is to make this city the literary 
capital of the nation. The managers say if 
they succeed it will be the most remarkable 
achievement of the century. I wish them well, 
but fear they do not remember all the proverbs 
of Poor Richard in regard to the price of 
whistles. 

THE DISTRICT RASCALITIES. 

The general impression here in regard to the 
persons indicted for the safe-burglary conspiracy 
is that nothing will come of it. When the trial 
comes on the witnesses who know anything of 
the matter will be engaged in such pressing 
business elsewhere that they may not be avail- 
able. Such is the suspicion, but we shall see 
what we shall see. 

REV. DR. CUMMINGS, THE EPISCOPAL REFORMER. 
Rev. Dr. Cummings, of the Episcopal church, 
has been here with his budget of ideas, new and 
strange, tor the delectation of the liberal-minded. 
Dr. C. was formerly the much-admired rector 
of Trinity, here, and possesses much fascina- 
tion as a pulpit orator. He held forth in Lin- 
coln Hall on Sunday evening, and drew a large 
audienze of people who believe in progress, Sr 


in cutting away from the dead past. cae 
CapMvs. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

Gen. Sheridan belitves that many men have 
been ruined by thinking they ought to be presi- 
dent of the United States, and he means to take 
better care of himself. 

Ex-Chief-Engineer Damrell, of this city, has 
the credit of having a secret political organiza- 
tion in his favor for Alderman. We hope it is 
true, and that he may be elected. He will then 
show himself on a larger field. What will fol- 
low may be readily determined. 

New York Republicans have a strong candi- 
date in Gen. Dix for Governor, and the De- 
mocracy also a strong one in Mr. Tilden. The 
friends of Tweed will do what they can, proba- 
bly, to defeat the latter, as he was one of the 
most zealous Democrats to overthrow that great 


rogue. 





(1874. 


It was pleasing, last Saturday, to see the 
Trenscript so grandly filled with advertise- 
ments. It has had expense enough from fire 
and necessary rebuilding the past two years to 
appall a Cresus; but it has never croaked nor 
fretted. And so we are glad prosperity comes 
to it. 

It is pleasant to hear that Mr. George P. 
Denny will not decline, if tendered, a nomina- 
tion for the State Senatorship from the fourth 
Suffolk district. His selection would indicate 
that the district was mindful of character and 
business ability. We hope Ward 9, where he 
resides, will insist on his nomination. 

Among the features of the Centennial celebra- 
tion at Lexington next year will be the com- 
pany of Continentals known as the ‘Minute 
Men.” The corps is organized as a battalion 
and numbers 85. They went into camp on 
Lexington Common the other morning. In the 
evening a large camp-fire illuminated the scene, 
making it quite picturesque. 

In Congress, last winter, the sternest oppo- 
nents of the bill ordering a new election in 
Louisiana were the Democrats. The bill was 
introduced in the Senate, and was there defeat- 
ed by the Democratic members. When the 
vote was taken there were eighteen votes cast 
for it, all Republicans but one, and twenty votes 
against it, all Democrats but nine, and that nine 
included the Liberal Republican Trumbull. 

Alluding to the crossing-stones from Colum- 
bus avenue across Park square—which don’t 
run where the public are accommodated—an 
ex-Alderman wants us to ask ‘‘whose teams are 
doing the city work in the paving department— 
whether the Fort Hill contractor, by whom the 
dirt disappeared suv marvellously to his large 
profit, and who was tabooed in consequence, is 
not the owner under another man’s name ?” 

The long-time residence of Theodore Parker, 
at 1 Exeter place, and in which his widow has 
resided since his death in 1860, having been en- 
compassed by the temples of commerce, Mrs. 
Parker has disposed of the house for the same 
purpose and will locate on Chandler street, 
facing Columbus avenue. A ‘‘good-bye party” 
of Mr. Parker’s old parishioners will take place 
in the familiar parlors on Thursday evening 
next. 

E. W. Gurney, dean of the faculty of Har- 
vard College, has addressed an appeal to the 
parents of the sophomores and freshmen of the 
institution fur their influence and authority 





complish much for his race. The religion of 
the Parsees, he says, dates back to the prophet 
Zoroaster, whose followers they are. They be- 
lieve in one God, and express their religious 
doctrine in the ‘purity of speech, purity of 
thought and purity of action"—which surely is 
not a bad doctrine. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 
The city of Boston has seyeral important 
notices to citizens this week. 
All October is before us, afd no beauties like 
those of the mountains in their fall garniture. 
The Eastern Railroad still runs excursion-trains 
for sight-seers. 
Cushman & Brooks still make Temple place 
glow with their brilliant goods. They are the 
life of that busy mart. Just now they are open 
ing their fall millinery goods—splendid! 

Shepard, Norwell & Co. make a brilliant an- 
nouncement this week in the glove line—one of 
the finest the city has known for a long time 
past. Ladies will do well to heed it. 

Few tailors wear better than George Lyon & 
Co., 12 West street, whose goods are always 
durable, and whose taste is unexceptionable. 
A good place for permanent clothes making. 

Pratt & Wentworth are making preparations 
for a brisk fal! trade in stoves, furnaces, and the 
like. 
best in the market—and will please all buyers. 


They have choice goods—some of the 


The **Palace” clothing-tiouse, corner of Wash- 
ington and Essex streets, is making specialties 
of fine clothing and furnishing-goods for gentle- 
men. It has a assortment of 
these goods. 

Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker offer 
strong temptations tv gentlemen for procuring 
their fall and winter garments at their establish- 


most desirable 


ment. They are unexceptionally satistying to 
all customers. 

We heartily invite attention to the two excel- 
lent and admirably practical home books an- 
nounced in our columns by J. R. Osgood & Co. 
They are just the books to be read and talked 
over in every family. 

George A. Fenno & Co., corner of Beach and 
Washington streets, come out for a new cam- 
paign in the boy’s outfitting line strong as ever. 
They are likely to run off with all the honors, 
and a large share of the trade. 

The old Farmer's Almanack holds its own. 
Think of over a hundred thousand copies or- 





against the practice of hazing. The present 
senior and sophomore classes agreed, two years 
ago, to refrain from hazing and discountenance 
it in others, and they have kept their promise. 
The faculty admit that they are powerless to 
entirely suppress the practice, and that those 
whom they dismiss for indulging in it are usually 
not the most culpable, and the responsibility of 
breaking it up must rest with the students. 
Gardner Brewer, a well-known Boston mer- 
chant, who has been seriously ill for some 
months, died at Newport, R. I., Wednesday 
morning. Mr. Brewer was born in Salem in 
1806, and was brought up in Boston, where he 
has since lived. He was largely interested in 
manufacturing, and at the time of his death was 
president of the Stark mills and selling-agent 
for a large number of New England mills. It 
is estimated that he leaves from $3,000,000 to 
$5,000,000 property. His disease was cancer 
of the stomach. He leaves 
himself in the handsome Brewer fountain on 
Boston Common which he presented to the city. 


&@ monument of 


The Democracy at Worcester were troubled 
about a free-trade plank in their platform. 
They wanted to catch votes for Gaston from 
Republican protectionists, and so they held back 
even this weak decoction of free-tradism, pre- 
pared for the occasion, which quietly slumbered 
in Col. Greene’s pocket :— 

Resolved, That relying on the ingenuity, en- 
terprise and skill of our fellow-citizens, we be- 
lieve that all manufactures adapted to our char- 
acter and circumstances will be introduced and 
extended as soon and as far as will promote the 
public interest, without increasing taxation for 
othe: than revenue purposes to augment the 
profits of any special industry. 

The British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, whatever may be said of the attitude 
of some of its members in respect to the claims 
of Christianity, performed a work at its recent 
session upon which every Christian must smile. 
It made peace between the factory-owners and 
factory-laborers of Belfast, and thus ended a 
most calamitous ‘‘strike.” Both parties accepted 
the mediation of the association, and the result 
was indicated in the black cloud of smoke that 
was seen to rise from factory-chimneys over the 
city of Belfast while the association was .yet in 
session. A council of ministers could not have 
done a more Christian work than this; and yet 
the ‘‘materialists” of the association are receiv- 
ing the objurgations of every picayune pulpit in 
the land! Such is the difference between theo- 
ries and works. 

An interesting question, growing out of the 
fire on Oliver Ditson & Co.’s premises, last 
spring, has just been decided. The loss claimed 
was nearly $100,000. The total award of the 
committee of adjustment is $37,000; thus con- 
ceding to the insurers what they claim, that a 
valuation arbitrarily made upon merchandise 
virtually shut out from open and free competi- 
tion is not ‘tmarket price.” This arbitration 
valuation covers a very heavy profit on the cost 
of producing this kind of property. The whole 
question has turned upon this: Whether such 
a valuation was in any true and legitimate sense 
‘‘market price,” as understood by underwriters 
or the public generally? The sheet music on 
which was claimed $48,000 was appraised at 
$11,000, and adjusted at 38700. There were 
375,000 sheets, making a pile 600 feet high. 
There were 600,000 books. In many circles it 
is freely said the Ditson interes€ was unfortu- 
nate in the referees. 


Col. Conwell, who talked on the charities of 
Boston, the other night, stated that there are not 
only the imposture of beggars, but of organiza- 
tions, which claim to collect money for charitable 


dered in advance of publication! That is what 
pleases Brewer & Tileston, as the Almanack 
does all who peruse or use it. 

Messrs. George W. Carnes & Co. have taken 
possession of a bright and roomy store, at 26 
West street, and are making an unusually fine 
display of boys’ clothing for the fall. ‘To trade 
with them will be a pleasure indeed. 
and 29 Wintar 


oy 


Messrs. Chandler & Co. of 27 
street, have opened recently some grand lines 
of housekeeping goods, which will commend 
themselves to all heads of families. ‘The de- 
sirable specialties will all be found inthe assort- 
ment. 

Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co. make a brilliant 
announcement, this week—nothing less than the 
sale of their entire stock of dress-goods at a 
great reduction of prices. Their advertisement 
enumerates the lines of goods, and the new 
prices; and we are sure the ladies, and all 
others, will peruse it with more than ordinary 
interest. 

It is a pleasure always to look in upon John 
H. Pray, Sons & Co., 330 Washington street, 
and note their elegant lines of carpeting-goods, 
and the interest customers exhibit in their dis- 
They have numerous private patterns, 
We are glad to 


play. 
and good-taste marks thei all. 
remind residents and visitors of the fine assort- 
ment they offer of these goods. 

Considering the alarming frequency of bank 
robberies of late, such corporations would do 
well to secure Hardy’s detachable indicator, 
which has been secured by Mr. George L. Da- 
mon, superintendent of the American Steam 
Safe Company, who has applied it to the vaults 
of more than one hundred banks; and among 
other institutions that are to adopt it are the 
sub-treasury, new branch mint vaults, San 
Francisco, the Blackstone Bank, the Emigrant 
Savings Bank, of Boston, and the New Bedford 
{Institution for Savings. The above device is 
| now on exhibition at the Mechanics’ Fair, and 





| is examined with interest by bankers. 





PERSONAL NOTES. 

Hon. Elijah E. Knowles, of Eastham, Mass., 
| County Commissioner for Barnstable, has been 
in town the present week visiting friends and 
the Mechanics’ exhibition. 

The late Daniel Lee Child was for some time 
sub-master of the Boston Latin School, the 
associate of the late Benjamin A. Gould, when 
that institution numbered among its pupils boys 
who have since made their mark in the world— 
in the liberal professions and public life. He 
went to Spain, we believe, as a volunteer, and 
was connected with one of the revolutions in 
that country on the liberal side. In 1828 he 
married Miss Lydia Maria Francis, the widely 
known author and philanthropist. In conjune- 
tion with his wife he became the editor, at one 
time, of the Anti-Slavery Standard, and was 
an uncompromising abolitionist, when it was 
most unpopular to be such. 

Catacazy, who was at one time Russiam Em- 
bassador a Washington, is said to have recently 
made a fortunate speculation in Russian railway 
shares, and is now in ‘affluent circumstances.’ 
By-the-way, did any one ever hear that Minister 
Jewell’s familiar letters home from St. Peters- 
burg, which were published in the newspapers, 
caused a greater sensation in the Russian capi- 
tal, when they reached that city, than ever Mr. 
and Mrs. Catacazy's talk in Washington? Such 
is said to be the fact, and that unpleasant com- 
plications with the government were arrested by 
Mr. Jewell’s fortunate nomination for Postmas- 
ter-General and his withdrawal from that coun- 











purposes and absorb a heavy per cent. of it in 
salaries and expenses of collection. ‘‘Ten or 

twelve organizations” in Boston are so wretch- 

edly conducted that of $68,000 collected for the | 
poor by them in 1873, only $8000 ever reached | 
the poor. By reckoning the interest on the} 
cost of public charitable institutions, the cost | 
of their support, and all contributions taken up | 
by churches, mutual relief associations and other | 
societies, Mr. Conwell finds that Boston in one | 
year contributes nearly $3,500,000 for the poor, 
or enough to board all the needy at the Revere 
House the year around! 
cost of running the charitable societies of Bos- | 
ton alone is $313,000, outside of all disburse- 

Such statements, of course, 


The simple annual | 


ments to the poor! 
must be answered, or the pockets of generous 
people will hereafter be closely buttoned. 


Boston is just now entertaining a native Par- | 
see, who is visiting the public schools for the | 
purpose of acquiring a thorough knowledze of | 
the American school system, who speaks the | 
English language quite fluently, and seeins de- | 
sirous of learning as much as possible of Amer- | 
ican institutions. His profession is that of a} 
lawyer in Bombay, and he is also connected with | 
the Times of India, a newspaper printed in| 
English, to which he sends letters of his ex- | 
perience in the new world. During the two 
months in which he has been in this country he 
has visted New York, Saratoga, and other cities. 
He proposes to lecture somewhat in New Eng- 
land, speaking of the Parsees, their homes, 
customs and religion. Tis are the people some- 
times, though erroneously, as he says, called 
‘‘fire-worshippers.” They number at least 100- 
000 in Bombay, and are the most influential and 
greatest commerciai people of that locality. 
They have schools under government superin- 
tendence. but so constituted that they are of no 
use to the poorer classes, and it is this class 
whom the gentleman desires to benefit. He is | 








l@ government, but nevertheless hopes to ac- 


try. 

Mr. John Crossley, the famous English carpet 
manufacturer, the most extensive manufacturer 
of certain classes of carpets in the world, is 
on a visit to this country and is at present in 
this city. The visit is considered by our large 
carpet houses as a significant one, its intention, 
it is asserted, taking the form of a prospecting 
tour, with an aim of establishing in America a 
carpet manufactory which will overshadow all 
manufactories now established. Mr. Crossley 
has been handsomely chaperoned by Mr. El- 
bridge Torrey, of Fowle, Torrey & Co., and 
expresses himself as delighted with Boston sights 
and people. 

Mrs. C. N. Allen, a pupil of the celebrated 
Mme. D’Egville of Londog, and a most accome 
plished lady, delivered an address on ‘‘Physical 
Culture” in the Parker-Fraternity rooms, last 
(Friday) evening, which was listened to with deep 
interest by a fair audience. She spoke of the 
importance of calisthenics and pliysical exer- 
cises, which she thought had been carried to 
excess in America. The exercises which she 
had introduced could be performed easily by 
the most delicate, and were of incalculable ben- 
efit. Personal deportment was next treated, 
and the importance of culture in the most trivial 
social matters shown. Mrs. Allen then spoke 
with much force upon the subject of dancing, 
and gave preéminence in the art to the French, 


among whom dancing, calisthenics and deport- 
ment are all included in the instruction of the 
educated teacher of dancing. 
style of the pupil is raised, and the good effects 
of such teaching are seen at home as well. 
tire lack of scientific teaching and a proper 


The tone and 
En- 


morale characterized the dancing-schools of this 


country. Personal culture is an art that requires 
constant study, and tends to render men more 
gallant and women more courteous. 
pane considered dancing as an advantage in business 
here as an individual, not as a representative of | relations and the social circle, and concluded 


She then 


her interesting remarks by saying that this ac- 
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complishment should receive a permanent place 
in the education of all. 





THE HOLIDAY WORLD. 


PARKER-MEMORIAL CONCERT. 

The Germania Band give another of their 
delightful entertainments to-morrow (Sunday) 
evening, when selections from Auber, Gounod, 
Heinemeyer, Mozart, Keler Bela, De Berriot, 
Batta, Strauss, and Suppe, with solos trom 
Messrs. Goernig, Shuebruk and Ifeindl will be 
given. The evening will be delightfully spent 
by all attendants. 

THE DEDICATION OF BEETHOVEN HALL. 

This event will take place on Monday even- 
ing next. The programme arranged for the 
occasion is exceedingly interesting. After a 
movement from Beecthoven’s Quintette in C, 
performed by the Beethoven Quintette Club, 
Miss Charlotte Cushman will deliver the dedi- 
catory address. Among the other prominent 
features are solos by Madame Camilla Urso, and 
Madame Madeline Schiller, the Kreutzer Sonata 
for violin and piano (Madames Urso and Schil- 
ler’, the ballad singing by Madame Dowland, 
the part singing by the Temple Quartette, a vo- 
cal solo by Mrs. J. M. Osgood, (an Ave Maria 
by Dudley Buck, which has never yet been 
sung in public), and some choice instrumental 
selections by the Beethoven Quintette Club, 
one of the members of which, Mr. Reitzel, is 
also to play a solo on tie flute. The three sub- 
sequent concerts, to be given Wednesday even- 
ing, Oct. 7th, Friday evening, Oct. 9th, and 
Saturday afternoon, Oct. 10th, will be further 
enriched by the assistance of Miss Adelaide 
Great interest 
is manifested in the.occasion, and the hall doubt- 
less will be crowded. 

IN GENERAL. 

A great many people will indulge in an un- 
usual start at learning that the composer Offen- 
bach has given us an opera in whose libretto 
one of the most competent and severe critics 
has been unable to find an objectionable phrase. 





ART NOTES. 

Bierstadt is said to be now engaged upon a 
large historical painting—a field of effort some- 
what new to him. The scene is laid among the 
highlands of the Hudson, and is designed to 
represent the torming of a treaty of peace be- 
tween some of the early Dutch colonists and 
certain Indian tribes along the shores of that 
river. 

The interesting article on the ‘‘Art Exposition” 
which we copy elsewhere from the Transcript 
wus written by Mr. Gilbert Attwood, himself an 
amateur artist of no ordinary merit, and a critic 
of discrimination and knowledge. As a mem- 
ber of the Honorary Art Committee, no one 


in energy, attention and general devotion to_ its 
interests. 

Apropos of the Mechanics’ Exhibition, it may 
be mentioned that twenty-one years ago Thomas 
Ball took a gold medal at the seventh exhibition 
for a statuette of Daniel Webster. It has just 
been determined to adopt that model for a co- 
lossal statue of Webster, in bronze, in Central 
Park, New York, to be placed in a most com- 
manding position when completed, as it will 
be in the first ioundry of Europe at Munich. 
The gift is that of Mr..Burnham, a wealthy 
gentleman. Who willsay that an art exposition 
is not of an educational influence on the whole 
couununity ? 

Lines suggested Ly seeing Gould’s ‘‘ Cleopatra,” 
in the pictuye-gallery of Isaac Fenno, Esq., 

oe Boston, Sept., 1874. 

Lovely creation of a poet’s thought, 

Caught by the genius of the sculptor’s skill, 
Blending with beauty curiously wrought, 

Sweet fascination and imperial will. 

Artists have sketched and poets sung thy story ; 

Uistorians chronicled thy doubtful fame, 
Making thce share at least barbaric glory 

Linked with great Antony and Casar’s name. 
Thine ancient lineage remains unknown; 

But in this lovely form and queenly face 
A master-hand has eketched in breathing tone 

The royal line of Macedon’s proud race. 
Shrine of the dulect voice and witching smile, 

Perilous both to fortune and to tame; 
Enchanting sorceress, which still beguile 

And fan in human hearts the deathless flame— 
Changeless thy course while changing ages roll. 

Thy scepter holds indomitable sway ; 

Thy temple ‘‘nature is, and God the soul,” 

Born not of earth, nor subject to decay. 
Center and source of this mysterious power, 

My Father and my God, thy spirit send, 

To guard and guide me in temptation’s hour, 

And iead me safely to my journey’s end! 

THISTLEDOWN. 





FASHIONS TRIFLES, 


WADLEIGH’S OPENING. 

Wednesday and ‘Thursday, the cosy store, 285 
Washington street, was crowded to see the new 
fall millinery presented by R. H. Wadleigh—a 
more elegant assortment than ever before, the 
French bonnets and hats, as well as beautiful 
novelties of his own manutacture, being especi- 
ally the center of admiration for the ladies. 
There were displayed new designs of misses’ 
hats and bonnets, and incomparably exquisite 
feathers and French flowers and birds. The 
new hat, known as ‘*Wadleigh’s Own,” is prov- 
ing very popular, and another taking novelty 
is the **Tyrolese,” finely trimmed. A column 
might be consumed in describing the attractions 
presented at this opening, proving Mr. Wad- 
leigh still a leader in his profession. The ladies 
should go and admire tor themselves. 

IN GENERAL. 

Jennie June got a hat that turned up on one 
side and her husband criticised it so severely 
that she wore her old bennet when she went to 


Everybody had on a new hat, and every 
one had it tured up high on the side. Said her 
husband, ‘* Good heavens! have all the women 
Yes,” replied she, meekly, ‘fand 
**My dear,” said he, 


gone crazy ?” 
why can't I go crazy, too?” 
“you may; it would be ridiculous to be the only 
sensible woman in the world.” So hereafter she 
is going to wear her gray felt, turned up on one 
eide, in peace. 

Jennie June, describing the opening-night of 
the “Sphinx” in New York, says the costumes 
were got up without any regard to expense, and 
were in part beautiful and appropriate. The 
fault was an appearance of over-dressing—too 
much ruffle, and puff, and panier, which is not 
now considered at all distinguished or in good 
taste. This was particularly the case with Miss 
Thompson's first dress, which was a pale mauve 
silk, wich white knife-blade pleatings under the 
ruffles, and trails of tea-roses around the apron 
and upon the bodice. Over-dressing does not 
suit her style or the character, which is that of 
a quiet, domestic, spirituelle wife, who only 
shows strength when urged to it in defence of 
her dearest rights, and the improvement in her 
appearance was strongly marked by her dress in 
the lastact—her great scene with Blanche, which 
terminates in the sudden ard violent death of the 
Jatter. This costume was well conceived and 
most becoming. 
lin, buttoned all the way down the back, which 
was laid from the waist in a broad double-fold. 
A searf apron crossed the | 


It was a nut-brown Irish pop- 


No pouf or panier. 
front diagonally, composed of three tiers of 
folds, each berdered with fringe, and draped in- 
describably upon the side, but simply draped, 
but not looved or buvehed. Mrs. Sheridan 
Shook, the wife of the proprietor of the Union 


eupicd her box with a party of friends, and at- 
tracted attention by the elegance of her toilette. 
This was all bla¢ék and sparkled with jet. A lit- 
tle of the new eardinal scarlet relieved her bon- 
net, and she carried an immense bouquet of 
deep scarlet flowers, surrounded with white silk 


SKILL, ART AND BEAUTY, 
THE MECHANICS’ EXHIBITION. 


FURTHER LOITERING IN THE ART-GALLERY. 


‘“‘Be brief, brother!” was the whispered ad- 
monition of one minister to another, after he 
had knelt and commenced the closing prayer, 
late one evening during a ‘‘protracted meeting,” 
so-called. I was near myself and heard the 
whispered words. So, also, have I been ad- 
monished to ‘‘be brief” in my notices of the 
pictures on exhibition. But how can one be 
brief when there are so many pictures, and of 
so meritorious a character? The ‘‘Quilting 
Party,” by Henry Bacon, for instance, would 
furnish materials to fill a column—yes, a whole 
chapter or more for a romance. But I will ‘‘be 
brief,” and only say, Go and see it, brothers anc 
sisters !—that pretty girl on the other side of the 
quilt, the two girls gossiping and laughing, the 
young man threading the needle for the lady 
with the spectacles, and the other old lady just 
entering under her huge bonnet, hugging her 
umbrella. Then there is the ‘‘Bric-a-brac Deal- 
er,” by Serrure. Some one told me it was a 
thousand-dollar picture. Certainly, the wall of 
the room alone (it is an interior), leaving out 
the figures, is worth the thousand dollars. The 
“dealer” looks like a conceited old fellow, and 
his customers wetl-to-do people. ‘‘Lesson in 
Anatomy,” after Rembrandt, by Stoebel, is a 
beautiful thing, though the subject is excessively 
disagreeable. ‘The grouping of the heads (there 
are eight, I think) is well arranged, but the 
wonder and beauty is in the expression, the 
earnestness, of the faces. ‘The teacher is per- 
fectly radiant, and all the others are born-sur- 
geons whom no cold, nor darkness, nor distance, 
nor poverty on the part of the patient, would 
deter from duty’s call. 

The ‘Old Woman Reading,” by Gerard Dow, 
is a fine picture. One critic suggested that 
Dow never painted it. No matter who did the 
work, the old woman almost trembles in the 
picture, but her intellect is undimmed. ‘‘Pas- 
toral Landscape,” by Frederick Voltz, is a beau- 
tiful thing; the foliage, the picturesque cottage 
near the river in which is moored a boat, the 
fowls, and cattle near the brink, and the dark 
cloudland at the left, all combine in harmony. 
‘‘Rosa’s Herd,” by Peyrol Bonheur, is a charm- 
ing scene. How pretty and peaceful the re- 
clining sheep and lambs, while one stands erect, 
as though keeping guard over his flock! ‘Siesta 
of the Flock,” by J. Foxcroft Cule, is also a 
beautiful representation of sheep. ‘‘Autumn 
at Diana’s Bath, North Conway,” by George 
Newcomb, is a pretty little peaceful autumn 
scene, with beautiful great rocks on the brink 
of the pool that seem to invite you to a seat 
there. ‘‘Early Morning on the St. John’s, 
Florida,” by Albert Dickerman, is a bright 
picture, tropical in foliage and atmosphere. 
*Florida,” by J. W. Champney, is a pleasing 
picture. That would seem a fearful burden on 
the mulatto girl’s head, only she does not seem 
to mind it with her hoe over her shoulder and 
the added burden in her apron as she trips along 
the green path. Next to this hangs an exquis- 
ite ‘‘Landscape,” by Alfred Ordway, a perfect 
poem. It seems a warm October day; shadows 
of the trees slant along the greersward, cows 
stand in the quiet waters for coolness, where 
are reflected the clear blue sky and the bright 
autumn foliage. Nextto this, again, is a ‘*Land- 
scape, North Conway,” by B. Champney, which 
is sunlight itself on the meadows, and you seem 
to feel the moisture of the green, mossy, velvet 
banks of the dark pool dotted with lily-pads 
and sedges. Repose is expressed in the figures 
seated beneath the spreading tree on the high 
bank bathed in sunshine, as also in the distant 
blue mountain. 

Herefis a small, rather strong, ‘‘Landscape,”’ 
after W. M. Hunt, painted by Miss Knowlton. 
I'm not sure whether I admire it or not, but it 
stares at me, and I observe that the foliage and 
clouds, especially the latter, are almost as dis- 
tinct in the pool of water as outside. ‘‘Court 
of Osny,” by A. R. Vernon, is picturesque. 
The building forms three sides of a square, and 
in front is a beautiful pond, with reflections and 
multitudes of ducks on its bosom and hens on 
the shore, a picture of fowl life. ‘‘Poultry,” 
by George H. Derwin, is a pretty good repre- 
sentation (they are portraits) of hens at dinner. 
Here are two striking heads by J. M. Stone— 
the one a youth, an ‘Italian Peasant,” and the 
other in mature life, a ‘‘Bavarian Peasant.” 
Here is also a ‘Portrait of Passerotti,” by him- 
self, which I think may be described as ‘trough 
and ready.” The owner is said to have pur- 
chased it for a trifle at auction, but now, be- 
lieved to be a genuine Passerotti, is regarded 
as very valuable. ‘St. Mark’s Landing, by 
Moonlight,” by Colle Leone, is a dark, weird 
scene. The pillars and arches, and the shadows 
of the few people walking, or rather stalking, 
in the darkness, look almost ghostly. ‘*Wait- 
ing for a Confessor,” by J. H. ‘Champ”ney, 
represents a magnificently carved wall. The 
old woman with the comical bonnet sitting there 
seems only an accessory to the beautiful carving. 
There are several fine Ennekings in the col- 
lection, among which are ‘On the Neponset, 
Hyde Park,” and ‘June Day at Framingham,” 
sun-bright pictures: also ‘‘Moonlight on the 
Sudbury River,” ‘a charming scene; a night of 
repose. ‘‘Beach View on the Coast of Maine,” 
by Wesley Webber, and ‘‘Sketch Black 
Rock, Cohasset,” by Gilbert Attwood, an ama- 
teur painter, are fine views. ‘‘Clover,” by 
Miss Lydia Bliss, is very pleasing and fresh. 
‘Early Morning in Brittany,” by James C. 
Thom, is a fine landscape, the shepherd child 


of 


and sheep in harmony with nature; and this 


had never seen—the boy, so absorbed, blowing 
from a tobacco-pipe a soap-bubble; a little girl 
holding her dress aside, her face all wreathed in 
smiles; and another group, a couple going to 
the parson to be married. Along with them 
enters a dog, at sight of whom the minister’s 
cat rounds and bristles up her back at a furious 
rate. 
After much searching and blundering I at 
length discover the recess containing the statu- 
ary, and the vision of beauty bursts upon my 
sight. I note a St. John, a bust, by Ball, very 
beautiful in features and expression. Also by 
the same sculptor, ‘‘Christmas Morning” and 
‘First Valentine,” the former a little girl, pur- 
ity itself, looking down, with such calm satis- 
faction glowing all over the face upon her gath- 
ered Christmas gifts; the latter a boy, grasping 
his valentine with delight, the smile, almost 
laugh, bursting from every feature. This is 
good, but not so charming as the little girl. 
Also a bust of Charles Sumner, and beside it an 
‘*Eve,” also a bust, very fine and a fitting com- 
panion to the other. Jackson’s fine bust of Mr. 
Sumner is also in one of the recesses. A bust 
of Thomas J. Mayall is a head of great strength, 
by John C. King. I have &’een informed that 
Mr. Mayall is, or was, an inventor. There are 
also two full-size statues by Marshall Wood, the 
one of ‘‘Psyche,” the other of “Daphne.” The 
latter is represented as standing nude against 
the laurel-tree, her hand raised up over the head, 
as though to draw up the gathering foliage, into 
which the lower limbs seem about to shrink 
from sight. The ‘‘Psyche” is represented with 
the fabled wings on her shoulders and the sym- 
bolic butterfly in her hands. From the waist 
downward her drapery fluats in graceful folds. 
The face of ‘‘ Daphne” seemed to me more 
beautiful than that of *‘Psyche ;” but the mytho- 
logical character of ‘‘Psyche,” through all vicis- 
situdes so true to her god-like lover, though 
only human herself, always impressed me more 
pleasantly than that of ‘ Daphne,’’ modest 
though she was, flying so like a deer from the 
undying love of her god-like ‘ Apollo,” and, 
when about to be claimed, shrinking away into a 
tree! But, then, there is room for different 
opinions. JANE GREEN. 


OTHER OBJECTS OF INTEREST. 
Guild & Delano, Boston, have in Quincy Hall, 
a well-arranged case of Masonic jewels on ex- 
hibition. 

One of their heliotype printing-presses is 
shown in operation in Faneuil Hall by James R. 
Osgood & Co. 

An oak cabinet, beautifully inlaid, in Faneuil 
Hall is from the Novelty Wood Works of J. J. 
McNutt, Boston. 

George A. Fenno & Co. exhibit in one case 
a complete outfit for boys, from head to foot, 
and a case of boots and shoes taken from their 
stock. 

The St. Johnsbury Tool Co. are exhibiting in 
Quincy Hall the diamond try squares and levels, 
through their agents, Fairbanks, Brown & Co., 
of Boston. 

The Hall Treadle Co. represents in Quincey 
Hall their invention ona gig-saw, sewing-ma- 
chine and grinding-machine. The treadle is an 
indispensable adjunct to a sewing-machine. 

In the articles of china and glass ware, Rich- 
ard Briggs, and Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, of 
Boston, make notable displays—the latter among 
other things a Parian bust of Charles Sumner— 
a good likeness. 

Childs, Crosby & Lane, Tremont street, in 
Faneuil Hall, have a great variety of articles, 
such as window curtains, Valenciennes paper- 
hangings, carpets, ete. Their display of damask 
curtains is very elegant. 

Crosby, Morse & Foss, the well-known jewel- 
lers of Boston, have a large show-case in Quincy 
Hall in which are displayed some magnificent 
specimens of jewelry, diamonds, and other 
precious stones, and silverware. 

The Medford Carpet Co., through their agents, 
Messrs. Harris, Chipman & Co., of 93 Court 
street, show in Faneuil Hall some very fine spec- 
imens of tapestry carpetings. Messrs. H.,C. & 
Co. also show a variety of carpet linings, ete. 
The show of permanent carbon photographs, 
etc., in the lower art section, by Messrs. Allen 
& Rowell, of Boston, mark an era of improve- 
ment in the art of photography which is of the 
highest importance. They will not fade or dim. 
The Wakefield Rattan Company show in Fan- 
euil Hall children’s rattan carriages, table bas- 
kets, workstands, etc., etc., in considerable va- 
riety, made of rattan wood in the most substan- 
tial manner, though appearing light for their 
size. 

The architectural drawings of public build- 
ings, loaned by the national government, in the 
lower art-gallery, give a grand impression of 
the breadth and strength of our nation. They 
are exquisitely drawn in water-colors, and at- 
tract universal attention. 

One of the most attractive features of the 
upper art-gallery is the fine statue of ‘‘Mercury,” 
an exact copy of the original in Florence. It is 
the first full-sized copy ever brought to this 
country, and was imported expressly for the ex- 
hibition. Messrs. Bigelow, Kennard & Co. con- 
tribute it. 

Palmer's Patent Jacqueline Corset, Emerson 
Leland & Co., 17 Boylston street, agents, receives 
special attention. The display consists of cor- 
sets in blue, pink, white and scarlet silk and 
worsted, some being embroidered with flowers. 
The many advantages justly claimed for this 
corset makes it extreinely popular, and dress- 
makers strongly recommend it. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks. 33 to 39 Temple 
place, exhibit in Faneuil Hall a large case of 





“Landscape” by Francis Snowe represents a 
peaceful scene, a bright aud rosy sunset. This | 
‘Brook Study,” by David Johnson, charms | 
me. It seems to lead me directly into the cool | 
woods, where the trees really grow out of the 
fissures of the great ledges beyond the pool into 
which the brook widens below the tiny fall. 

“The Little Strollers,” by J. G. Brown, and 
“Blind Man’s Buff,” by Meyer Von Bremen, 
are beautiful and interesting pictures. The 
former represents two little fellows, with harp 
Anx- 





and violin, out playing on the cold street. 
iety seems to be pictured on the face of the 
elder, almost pain on that of the younger. The 
leatiess trees in the distance, the indistinct im- 
pressions of architecture and the lone lamp- 
post, seem to be in keeping with the desolate | 
There is a genuine | 


condition of the children. 
touch of humanity in this picture. 
“Blind Man’s Buff," and which seems a com- 
panion-piece, is a happier scene, though the 
children are not those of luxury, and the room 


The other, | 


is an erdinary one with old-fashioned dressers 

on which the dishes ‘glitter in a row.” A door 

opens into a brighter room, in which may be | 
seen a bed, from which comes a litlle girl grasp- j 
ing her doll and curiously raising the bandage 
from her eyes. How characteristic the move- 
ment, while the others are hiding, like the hunted 
ostrich, scarce more than their faces. A pretty 
story this picture tells. 

Besides those previously mentioned, there are 
many fine flower-pieces in the colléction, among | 
which I note ‘*Birthday Gifts,” by Huygens, so | 
muchadmired at the Art-Club exhibition. ‘Pas- | 
sion Flower” and ‘* Wild Roses,” by Henry Day, 

are lovely; also ‘*Gladiolus,” white and pink, 

two pictures, by Helen S. Farley. A bouquet 

of ‘*Flowers,” by Mrs. Batcheller, roses, lilies, | 
fuchias, mignionette, and heliotrope, is very rich. | 
last, not least, these lovely ‘‘Apple Blossoms,” | 
by Lydia Bliss, with clouds and distant moun- 
tain peak fora background. Itlooks as thoagh | 
the artist must have painted the branch from her | 
window as it grew up against the sky. | 
As a humming bird darts from flower to flower 
without any rule or regularity, so I have darted | 
from picture to picture in the first gallery, not 

having yet seen all, and now for a moment find | 
myself among the water-colors, and again in| 
the recess with the engravings. But these must. 
wait another time while I hasten to catch just a | 
glimpse of the statuary. In passing, I note 








fringe in her hand, a striking contrast to her at- 
tire. 


among Rogers’ groups three beautiful pieces I 


in Quiney Hall by Messrs. G. W. Simmons 
| & Son, of Oak Hall, is another novelty. 


| bined in other safes, tanks of prepared water, 


ladies’ underwear of their own manufacture, com- 
prising fine embroidered and tucked garments, 
for which they take special orders and manufac- 
ture on theirown premises. These goods make 
a very pretty display, are of the best material 
in the market, and will stand the test of critical 
examination. 

The parlor beds exhibited by Boyce Bros., 
581 Washington street, in Faneuil Hall, attract 
great attention, and seem to combine the nec- 
essary qualities of ventilation, economy of space, 
and firmness of construction, and an absence of 
complicated machinery. This firm own several 
patents, some of them of established reputa- 
tion, and their store is the headquarters for this 
kind of furniture. 

The wonderful cloth-cutting machine exhibited 


This 
little machine that is run by steam power or 
compressed air, and can be managed by one 
man, is capable of cutting eight hundred gar- 
ments a day, cutting from ten to forty thick- 
nesses of cloth at a time, and will pay for itself 
in the saving of cloth in a short time. They 
also exhibit a button-hole attachment for sewing 
machines, and the patent automatic measurer. 
The American Steam Safe Co., of Boston, 
have on exhibition, in Quincy Hall, a beautiful 
safe of their peculiar construction, which offers, 
in addition to the safeguards against fire com- 


placed in the walls and door. The heat from 
fire causes a generation of steam, which pre- 
serves the contents of the safe. On the safe is 
one of George L. Damon’s safe locks, not only 
beautiful in finish, but absolutely safe, the indi- 
cator being detachable. 

Among much that is beautiful in the differ- 
ently constructed furniture-sets exhibited in the 
upper part of Faneuil Hall, the display made 
by Messrs. Beal & Hooper, corner of Washing- 
ton street and Haymarket square, is worthy of 
especial attention. It consists of two chamber 
sets, one of black-walnut, from their regular 
stock, and the other of ebony and gold, made 
specially for the exhibition. The marble tops 
on the ebony set are of Tennessee marble, from 
the Knoxville quarries, first introduced into Bos- 
ton by this house. The black-walnut suite is 
without doubt the richest in the hall, and is a 
perfect study to those who admire artistic cab- 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 








Washington street, and remember that sick friend! 





this name unless the bottles and wrappers contain 
the names of JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 
18 and 20 Milk street. 





A GOOD CIGAR, at a nominal ptice, may be chosen 
from our large stock of KEY West CiGars of the 
celebrated FORMOSAS Brand. They are good—they 
are cheap—they are very satisfactory. 

JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 
18 and 20 Milk street. 





A NEW CAMPAIGN. 
As Summer time has passed away, 
And Autumn has come round again, 
We to the people wish to say— 
We’re ready for a ** New Campaign ; 
Our shelves and counters filled with goods, 
’T will do the people good to see; 
And from surrounding neighborhoods 
We hope a mighty “rush” there’ll be 
By those who wish to buy * Boys’ Clothes,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Now selling low at GEORGE FENNO’Ss, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 





BoLD BANK ROBBERY — FIFTY THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS STOLEN.—CORNING, N. Y., Sept. 17.- Early this 
morning at Wellsborough, Pa., five masked men ef- 
fected an entrance into the residence of President 
Robinson of the First National Bank, and gagged and 
bound the occupants=—President Robinson, Cashier 
Robinson, Mrs. Robinson and Mrs. Smith, a daughter 
of Robinson. They then compelled the Cashier to 
accompany them to the bank and throw open the 
vault, when they helped themselves to about $50,000, 
principally currency. Returning with Robinson to 
his home, they placed the members of the family 
facing each other, and told them to converse freely. 
They took from the finger of Mrs. Smith a ring val- 
ued at $800, kissed Mrs..Robinson, who fainted, and 
then took their departure in two carriages. A reward 
of $5000 is offered for their arrest, or 31000 for either 
of the gang. The bank has a large surplus and_ie 
solvent. & 


R bberies of this class are becoming frequent; the 
ease with which they are accomplished; the lesser 
risk attending them than the Gunpowder class, and 
the certain success realized in every case thus far 
attempted, should be sufficient reason for calling the 
attention of evcry Bank throughout the country to 
the necessity of supplying to their Locks or Vaults 
the device known to be a 
POSITIVE SECURITY 
Against this class of burglary. This device is known 
as the 
ANSON HARDY’S DETACHABLE INDICATOR, 
And by it the rim of the knob on which the figures or 
letters are marked is made to take off after locking 
the lock, and divided into four pieces, and distributed 
amoug—one piece to each—the oflicers or clerks of 
the Bank or firm, thus becoming a key, the custody 
ot which is in the keeping of as many different indi- 
viduals, and cannot be used to open the lock UNLESS 
ALL the pieces are put back in their places. 
Had the bank at Wellsborough, Pa., this security 
on its vault-doors it would have saved its $50,000; 
the Bank of Bowdoinham, Me., its $80,000; and the 
Bank at Uxbridge, Mass., its $10,000. ; 
Country Banks are more especially exposed to this 
class of Burglary, and the more thriving the place 
the better facilities presented for its perpetration. 
This device has been secured by 

Mk. GEORGE L. DAMON, 
Superintendent of the American Steam Safe Co., and 
has been by him applied to the vaults of 
MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED BANKS, 
Including the four vaults of the New Sub-Treasury 
at Boston and the five large Vaults in the new Mint 
at San Francisco, and other Safes and Vaults in va- 
rious parts of the country, upon his new 
PATENT COMBINATION LOCK 
by which means this is rendered the 
ONLY DIAL COMBINATION LOCK wI A KEY 
That can be detached and entrusted to the custody of 
four individuals. While this 
DETACHABLE INDICATOR 
Is exclusively secured to be used on Mr. Damon’s 
Locks, Banks having other locks wishing it applied 
to those they have in use can be supplied at a mod- 
erate cost on application to 

GEO. L. DAMON, Supt. 

American Steam Safe Co., Boston, Mass., 
Or ANSON Harpy, Auburndale, Mass. 


DEATHS. 
< In Deerfield, Mass., Sept. 22, Jonathan Ashley Sax- 


ton, aged 79 years and 8 months—the father of Brig.- 
Gen. Rufus 8. and Major 8. W. Saxton. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. _ 
MISS PEABODY IS OPEN TO APPLI- 


CATION for a class in History, and its moral signi- 
cance, either in Cambridge or Boston. 19 Follen 
street, Cambridge. 3t* sept26 


— 
A LADY, HAVING HAD SEVERAL 
years’ experience, desires a position in a lawyer’s 
office. She is a superior copyist, and can furnish the 
best of references. Address box 75, Cambridge P. O. 
aug29 tf 


DR. CARL BOTH HAS RETURNED TO 
soston. The radical treatment of Lung Diseases 
will be the special feature of his practice. 303 Shaw- 
mut Avenue (one door north ot Union Park). Gen- 
eral office hours from 10 to 12 A.M. 2m* septs 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
Boston.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 3m july25 

















WHAT ARE ENGLISH CHANNEL 
SHOES ?—Sewed shoes have the seam that unites the 
sole and upper sunk into achannel cut in the sole. 
Americans cut this channel from the edge of the sole 
and the thin lip turns up in wearing. The English 
channel, which never turns up,is cut from the sur- 
face, leaving a dark line when closed. As it cannot 
be cut in thin, poor leather it indicates a good article. 


REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION.— 
The Republicans of Massachusetts are invited to 
send Delegates to a State Convertion, to be held at 
MECHANICS’ HALL, WORCESTER, WEDNES- 
DAY, OCT. 7th, 1874, at 11 1-2 o’clock, A. M., for the 
purpose of nominating candidates for the various 
State offices to be filled at the November election. 
Each town and each ward of a city is entitled to one 
delegate, and also one additional delegate for every 
two hundred votes, and for every fraction as large as 
one hundred, cast for Gen. Grant in such town or 
ward in 1872. 
Admission to the hall will be by ticket, and each 
delegate must be provided with a credential, bearing 
ONLY his own name. 
By order of Republican State Committee. 
GEORGE B. LORING, Chairman, 
GEO. S. MERRILL, Secretary. 
Boston, Sept. 15th, 1874. 3t septld 
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NOTICE TO LADIES, 
LARGE SPECIAL OPENING BY 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


33, 35, 37 & 36 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Rich Paris Flowers, Paris Felt 
Hats, Hat and Bonnet Frames, Ele- 
gant Jet Goods, Ribbons, beautiful 
long Plumes, Willow Plumes, Birds, 
Pompons, Fancy Feathers, Natural 
Ostrich Tips in White, Black, and 
all the fashionable colors; Laces, 
Veils, etc, THIS DAY, October 3, 
and on MONDAY, October 5, 
the most recherche and stylish as- 
sortment Felt Hats, Silk Riding 
Hats, Silk Hats for Boys and Youth, 
Misses and Children; Felt Hats in 
the most novel and distinguished 
styles. Prices invariably the lowest. 
Ladies are cordially invited to the 


special offering at 


Cushman & Brooks, 
33, 95, 37 & 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 








THE OLD FARMER'S ALMANAC. 


Over One Hundred Thousand Ordered in 
advance of Publication. 


We issue to-day, October 3, the Old Farmer’s Al- 
manac for 1875. 


BREWER & TILESTON, 


LOOK AT THE INVALID TABLE AT STEVENS’S, 601 


GOLDEN SHEAF BouRBON.—Buy no whiskey by 


JORDAN, 
MARSH 


their Entire Stock of 


—AT— 


VERY LARGE REDUCTIONS. 


The following lines of goods which we advertise 
are special offerings, and will be found to be in beau- 
tiful assortments of colors, and new choice goods. 
DRESS GOODS were never suld in BOSTON so low as 
at our present prices. 


LYONS POPLINS, $1.00, 


(Sold previous seasons at 81.50, 
$1.37 1-2 and $1.25.) 


42-INCH MERINOS 


In a choice line of Shades at the very low 
price of 


75 Cents---worth $1.00. 


' ALL-WOOL DIAGONALS, 


’ (NEW WEAVES.) 
Reduced from 62 1-2, 75 & 87 1-2 cents to 


BO, 62 1-2 and 75 Cents. 
5 CASES 
SATIN-FACED DIAGONALS, 


CWarranted all wool) 
42 Cents, 


Lowest price during the panic last fal) was 
50 cents. 








100 PIECES 
ALL-WOOL DIAGONALS, 
42 Ceuts. 


100 PIECES 
FINE FRENCH SATINES, 


42 Cents. 


These Goods were never before sold less 
than 50 cents. 


500 PIECES 
Fine All-Wool 


EMPRESS CLOTHS, 
37 1-2 Cents. 


This is exactly the same quality we im- 
ported last fall and sold at 55 cents. 





1 CASE EACH OF 


LASKER SERGES AND HOME- 
SPUN DIAGONALS, 


Reduced from 37 1-2 cents to 
25 Cents. 


1000 PIECES 
ROYAL CROWN SERGES, 


37 1-2 cents. 


This is the same cloth as the celebrated ‘Imperial 
Serge” of last fall, but wider and heavier. 





We would emphasize the fact, that the goods are of 
our own importation, inchoice colors, and every way 
desirable. 

The prices are the lowest ever yet reached. 

Sa We shall take great pleasure in forwarding to 
any address, free of charge, SAMPLES of any Goods 
we may have in stock in any department, and all 
orders sent to us will be executed with great care and 
despatch. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


Washington and Avon Sts. 


oct3 lt 


BOYS’ CLOTHINC. 
Having removed to the: pascal and convenient 


store, 
No. 26 West Street. 


We cordially invite our friends and the public to in- 


BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ 


CLOTHING 


—FOR— 
FALL :AND WINTER. 


Garments ef every description 
MADE TO ORDER 


at short notice for BOYS and YOUNG MEN, 


GEOROE W. CARNES & C0,, 


26 WEST STREET. 


lt 


oct3 


NOTICE. 
Our new stock of Fall and Winter Clothing is now 
ready for exhibition and sale in our retail clothing 
department. 
We wish it to be understood that all clothing sold 
by us is of our own manufacture—from four to five 
hundred of the most skillful hands being employed in 
the workshops in the upper part of the new buildipg 
which we occupy, on Washington and Hawley streets. 
So much care has been exercised in the selection of 
materials and in all the processes of manufacture, 
that we feel fully warranted in stating that the quality 
of the clothing produced by us this season, for this 
department, cannot be excelled in this conntry. 
Prices have been fixed at reasonable rates, and we 
invite all who may be interested to call and examine. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


202 Washington Street. 
It 


oct 





~ PRATT & WENTWORTH, — 


ANUFACTURERS OF 


STOVES, RANCES, 
FURNACES, 


HOLLOW WARE. 
87, 89, & 91 NORTH ST., BOSTON. 


octs tf 


ROBERT & GEO. B. 
BRINE, 


The Great Clothiers, 
201---WASHINGTON ST.---201 


~ OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 
For the Children! 


$1.50---THE NURSERY, 


aa Postage (ten cents for the year) must here- 
after be paid to the publisher with the subscription 
price, instead of being paid at the postoffice where 
the magazine is received, as the new postage law, 
which goes into effect January 1 requires us to pre- 
pay postage in all cases. 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


PUBLISHER, 








& CO. 


Announce that they will offer 


Dress Goods 


weather, and we therefore ask our customers to leave 
their orders with us at their earliest convenience. 


THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1874. 








GLOVE DEPARTMENT, 


SHEPARD, 
NORWELL 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


BRATED 
RISING-SUN- 


Kid Gloves 


Winter Dress 
Silks. 
assortment of Blacks, Whites 
and Operas. 





—ALSU— 


250 DOZENS, SAME BRAND, 
PIQUE-STITCHED 


WALKING-GLOVES, 


That gave such unusual sat- 
isfaction last year, and for 


which they were unable to 
supply the demand. 


a@- Every pair of the Rising-Sun Gloves is 
warranted. 


—ALSO— 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


NES CALF 
GAUNTLETS, 


NEW STYLES 


EMBROIDERED CUFFS, 


—ALSO— 


150 DOZENS 
2-BUTTON 


CANTOR GLOVES, 


—AND— 


100 DOZENS 
CASTOR 


GAUNTLETS, 


_The whole comprising the largest, nicest 
and cheapest stock of Gloves to be found in 
Boston, 





SHEPARD, NORWELL & (CO,, 


Black and White 


STRIPED 
SILKS 


AT 65 CENTS, 
Formerly $1.00. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & 60., 
ne WINTER STREET. 


lt 


OUR STOCK. _ 
—OF— 


Autumn and Winter 


SUITINGS, 


PANTALOONINGS, 
OVERCOATINGS, 


AND GOODS FOR 


& CO. 


750 DOZENS OF THEIR CELE- 


To match all the WVew and 
Choice Shades of Fall and 


Goods and 
The lot embracesa full 





‘ESTABLISHED 1817. 


JONN H, PRAY, 


turers, all the Novelties in CARPETS, 
OIL CLOTHS, etc., etc., of the season, 
both of Foreign and Domestic produc- 
tion. We would call particular attention 
to an immense assortment of PRIVATE 


own trade, which cannot be seen in any 


done for over half a century. 


We ask all those purchasing 


CARPETS 


To examine our Stock and 
hear our prices before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. 











JOHN H. PRAY, 


SONS & CO., 
328 & 330 WASHINGTON ST,, 


oct3 Opposite Adams House. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 
GOODS! 


CHANDLER & CO. 


Have now open an unusually large 
stock of HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, in- 
cluding all the popular makes of Doylies, 
Napkins, Damask, Damask Oloths, &., in 
white and colored; Towels, Towellings, 
Quilts, Table and Piano Covers, Linens for 
Shirtings, Pillow Oases and Sheetings, 
Blankets, Flannels, Cottons ; English Cre- 


tonnes and French Satteens for Draperies, 
Furniture Coverings, &c., and other Goods 


usually found in this Department. We 
offer as SPECIALTIES, 400 dozen 5-8 
Napkins at $2.00, sold last season for 
$3.00; Quilts for $3.00, $4.00 and $5.00, 
usually sold for $4.00, $5.00 and $6.50; 
Cotton Sheetings, 9-4 wide, 30 cts. per 
yard; 10-4 wide at two shillings---much 
under value. Plaid Flannels, for Wrap- 
pers, in the best quality at the lowest 
price. A full line of the celebrated Enfield 
Shaker Flannels, in White, Gray and 
Scarlet, at lower prices than ever before 
offered. Embroidered Table and Piano 
Covers fully twenty per cent. lower than 
usual prices. English Cretonnes at 37 1-2 
cts., sold generally at 50 cts. per yard. 
French Cotton Shirtings at less than cost 
of importation. 10-4 All-Wool Blankets, 
$5.00---worth $6.00. 11-4 All-Wool 
Blankets, $6.00---worth $7.50. 


2t 


27 & 29 WINTER STREET. 
"TWO GOOD HOME BOOKS. 
HOMES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM, 


2.00. 

{ “Under the guise of familiar correspondence be- 
ween an architect and his friend, John and Mrs. 
John, are discussed the thousand questions, theoret- 
ical and practical, which arise in relation to the build- 
ing of a convenient, comfortable, healthful. tasteful 
and inexpensive home, with the modern improve- 
ments, of course. We counsel any friend of ours, 
even though he is sure he knows just what he wants, 
to read it before he decides upon his plan.—New 
York Christian Advocate. 


MRS. DIAZ’S 
THE SCHOOLMASTER'S TRUNK. 


“They show forth the excellent qualit~ of her wis- 
dom, wit and writing, so promptly recognized on the 





EVENINC SUITS, 


IS NOW OPEN, | 
In completeness and variety design, excelling fany 
former season. 

Inspection of our Goods, Garments and Prices golic- 
ited. 


GEO. LYON & CO, 


Chambers, 12 West Street, 
oct3 Cor. Washington St. It 
Custom Department.. 
We wish to notify our friends and customers that we 
are offering in our Custom Department for the Fall 
and Winter season the largest stock and most com- 
plete assortment of fine foreign cloths ever shown in | 
this country to retail buyers. As one branch of our 
business is the importing and jobbing of all the ma- 
terials used in the manutacture of the finest grades 
of clothing, and as we keep employed a large force of 
the most experienced and skillful hands, we possess 
peculiar facilities for the execution of orders left in | 
our Custom Clothing Department, in the best possible 
manner, and at reasonable prices. 

We invite special attention this season to the very | 
large and beautiful assortment of OVERCOATINGS | 
which we exhibit, including the most desirable pat- 
terns of Fancy and Plain Elysian Beavers, Fur Bea- 
vers, Chinchillas, Plain Moscow Beavers, etc., most 
of which have been made to our special order by some | 
of the best manufacturers in Europe. 

As a result of decided changes in styles since last | 
winter, we expect an unusual amount of business 
n this department, immediately after the first cool | 

















MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


202 WASHINGTON STREET. 
oct3 It 
C Se SE O F BOSTON 
FREE EVENING SCHOOLS 

Will be opened in the Warp Rooy, Eustis street, in 
VILLAGE HALL, Jamaica Plain, and in the OLD Poor 
HOUSE, corner Commercial ana Hancock streets, 
Dorchester, on MONDAY, Oct. 5th. The schools will 
be open on FRIDAY and SATURDAY EVENINGS, 














inet work and skilled mechanical labor. 


oct3 47 Franklin street, Boston. 


sepuld lt 36 BROMFIELD STREET. 











Oct. 2d and 3d, at 71-2 o’clock, for registering the 
names of those wishing vo attend. ects 


| ing and high-thinking style.” by which all members 


to fitthe neck. THE AMERICAN MOLDED CO. for 
the past ten years have taken the lead over all other 
manufacturers in the country, having maintained 
their former reputation in making the best goods. 
They have in the past five years made and sold over 
one hundred million collars. 
disgusted with poor, cheap collars. 


Emerson Leland & Co. 


“Sole Agents for New England States.” 


appearance of the William Henry Letters. These 
papers are written in the interest of rational and 
comfortable home-living—a style thatmakes much of 
essentials and little of non-essentials, the *“plain-liv- 


of the family find the means and the leisure for read- 
ing. music, and all the nobler pleasures of life. It is 
a suggestive book, and likely to do much good.”— 
Boston Advertiser, 





*,* For sale by Booksellers. 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSG00D & CO., 


oct3 BOSTON. 
- BOSTON 


PAPER COLLAR 
WAREHOUSE. 


Sent, postpaid, on re- 


It 





Having taken the sole agency of the AMERICAN 
MOLDED COLLAR CO., for “GRAY’S NORWICH 
MOLDED COLLARS,” we shall keep on hand a full 
line of all styles of the above Collars, viz. :— 


COLLEGIAN, HAMBURG, BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, NEWPORT, 
MALVERN, CZAR, 
EUREKA, 

ETC. 


Every collar is made of the best stock and moulded 


The public are sick and 





17 Boylston Street, 


SONS & OO 


We desire to inform our friends and 
the public that we have in store, and are 
daily receiving direct from the manufac- 


PATTERNS, made exclusively for our 


other warehouse in New England. We 
sell only STANDARD and RELIABLE 
makes of goods, giving the Carpet busi- 
ness our exclusive attention, as we have 





__ ENTERTAINMENTS. 





Parker- Memorial Entertainments. 


CORNER BERKELEY AND APPLETON STREETS. 
Sunday Evening, Oct. 4, at 7 3-4 o’clock, 


GRAND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT 


—BY THE— 


GERMANIA BAND. 


SELECTIONS from Au'-er, Gounod, Heinemeyer, Mo- 
zart, Keler Bela, DeBerriot, Batta, Strauss, and 
Suppe, and SoLos from Messrs. GOERNIG, SHUE- 
BRUK and HEINDL. 

Tickets 25 cents—at Ditson’s and the door. 








BEETHOVEN HALL, 
No. 413 Washington Street, Boston. 
The proprietors of this new and beautiful hall re- 
a announce to the public that it will be dedi- 
cate 
On Monday Evening, Oct. 5, 1874. 


With an AN OPENING ADDRESS written expressly 
for the occasion by a gentleman of this city, which 
will be delivered by 


MISS CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, 


To be followed by a 
GRAND CONCERT 
by the following well-known artists, 
Madame CAMILLA URSO, 
Madame SOPHIA DOWLAND, 
Madame MADELINE SCHILLER, 
The TEMPLE’ QUARTETTE, and 

The BEETHOVEN QUINTETIFE CLUB, 
Mr. HOWARD M. DOW Accompanist. 

Tickets $1.50, with reserved seats—for sale at the 
oftice of the hall. 


GRAND CONCERTS 
will be given WEDNESDAY EVENING, Oct.7; FRI- 
DAY evening, Oct. 8, and SATURDAY afternoon, 
Oct. 10, with the above artists and 
Miss ADELAIDE PHILLIPPS and 

Mr. F. BOSCOVITZ. 
Full particulars in daily papers. sept26 2t 


2s PARKER-FRATERNITY HALL,” 


Corner of Berkeley and Appleton Streets. 











_ Mrs. C. N. ALLEN will resume her lessons in Pane- 
ing, Calisthenics and Deportment on Saturday, Octo- 
ver 10th, at 2 P.M. 


Juvenile classes on Wednesday and Saturday trom 
2to3 P.M., and 4to6 P.M. 


Class for Young Ladies and Gentlemen on Monday 
and Thursday, from 4to 6 P.M., commencing Octo 
ber 12th. 

Adult Evening Class on Saturday at 8 P.M., com- 
mencing October I7th. 

Mrs. Allen will sttend at the Hall each day during 
the week, commencing October 5th, for the purpose 
of receiving pupils’ names, and forming private 
classes for adults or children, 


Circular at the principal music stores, also at 671 
Shawmut Avenue. St septee 


‘MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 
MONTPENSIER PICTURES. 


BOSTON ATHENZU™M 
NOW OPEN 
From 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Kaulbach’s Cartoon of the*ERA OF THE RE- 
FORMATION,” ete., etc. 

Prices of admission—Single Tickets, 50 cents; Pack- 
ages of tive, $2. tr sept2é 


TWELFTH © 


MECHANICS’ EXHIBITION 


—AND— 
ART EXPOSITION 


In Faneuil and Quincy Halls, 


NOW OPEN! 
From @ A. M. to 10 P. M. 


Admission 50 cents. No season, nor half-price 
tickets. 
Entrance at the 


Faneuil Hall square. 


West end of Faneuil Hall, om 
septly 


THE GERMANIA BAND, 


Grand or Small Orchestra, or Military Band, will 
continue to furnish music for Concerts, Weddings 
Balls, Parties, Fairs, Picnics, Parades, Serenades, 
and all other occasions where fine music is required. 
New uniforms this season, and the most elegant ever 
seen in Boston. 

W. C. NICHOLS, Agent, 


33 Court Street. 





EXTENDED. 


Eastern Railroad. 


THE CHEAP EXCURSION TICKETS 


—TO— 


North Conway and Return, 


Will be on Sale during the month 
of October. 


None should fail to see the Hills and Mountains 
arrayed in their gorgeous Autumn robes. Tickets to 
be obtained at 134 Washington street, Boston, or of 
Station Agents, Eastern Railroad. 
CHAS. F. HATCH, GEO. RUSSELL, GEO. F. FIELD 
Gen. Manager, Gen. Tkt. Agt. Gen. Pass. Agt 
a RN 
oct3 u 


PALACE CLOTHING STORE, 
COR. WASHINGTON AND ESSEX STS. 
SPECIALTIES. 


FINE CLOTHING, EQUAL TO CUSTOM, 
AND FURNISHING GOODS OF THE BEST 
QUALITY. 
We partic larly invite an examination of our stock 
of Fine Ready-Made Clothing, consisting of Over- 
coats, Ulsters, Suitings, Black and Fancy Cassimere 
Pantaloons, all made in the most thorough and fash- 
ionatle style. This stock has been gotten up to take 
the place of the Custom Work, pod has been made 
during the dull season by the best journeymen tailors 
in Boston and New York. Every garment is warrant- 
ed to give satisfaction. In our 
FURNISHING GOODS DEPARTMENT 
Will be found all the 
LATEST NOVELTIES 
In Gentlemen’s Neck-Dressing, Fine Shirts, Cart 
wright & Warner’s White and Scarlet Underwear and 
Hosiery, Gloves, Mufflers, Breakfast Jackets, Dress 
ing Robes, etc., et «. 
THE PALACE, 

Corner Washington and Essex Sts. 
octs 

oe 


__ CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. __ 
yh Ee OP BO 8 tT OR. 
FAST DRIVING ON BRIGHTON AVENUE. 


2t 
Discloses the teeth. CHOATE’S 
ODONTO whitens them. Sold by 
all Druggists. 





JOHN SHEPARD and others, owners of horses, 
having asked the City Council to so modify the exist- 
ing ordinance torbidding fest driving in any public 
street of this city, 50 as to allow trials of speed upon 
a portion of Brighton avenue; and EDWARD D. 
SOHIER and others, resident on or near said ave- 
nue, having remonstrated against said measure—no- 
lice is hereby given that a public hearing will be 
granted by the Boardof Aldermen of Boston, at their 
room in City Hall, on\MONDAY NEXT, at 4 o’clock 
P.M.. to all parties inter@sted in the promotion, or the 
prohibition, of such trials of speed, or fast driving, 
upon the portion of Brighton avenue lying between 
Beacon street and Cambriege street, in Ward 19. 

By order of the Buard of Aldermen. « 

octs It 8S. F. MCCLEARY, City Clerk. 


rt.¥ OF: 8-04 7 0 XK. 
EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULTS. 


Free Evening Schools for Adults will be opened 
for the taking of names, FRIDAY and SATUR AY 
EVENINGS Oct. 2d and 4d, at 7 1-2 o’clock, the 
Schools to open MONDAY EVENING, Oct. 5, in the 
ward-rooms in North Bennet, Anderson and Blossom 
streets, Harrison avenue Ec Essex street), and 
Broadway, South Boston, Warrenton Street Chapel, 
the Old Franklin Schoolhouse (Washington street, 
near Dover), the Bath House, Roxbury, and in East 
Boston at Reed’s Hall. . It oct3 


Be tha Fe Ok: F ON. 
EVENING HIGH SCHOOL, 1874. 


—— 


The school will be open for the reception of candi« 
dates on THURSDAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY 
EVENINGS, Oct. Ist, 2d and 3d. from 7 to 9 o’clock. 
The school is held in the Bowditch school building 
on South street, and is free to both sexes. The 
studies taught are book-keeping. English literature, 
grammar and composition, arithmetic, French, Ger- 
man, Latin, history, elocution and natural philoso- 

hy. Classes in hanical hi al draw- 














sep 6 tf 


and ar 
ng are open to pupils pursuing other studies in the 
school, octs 
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‘ : a i d became the ances- | their lives to the exposition of American histor 
i i ? Oh, no! Then I will go| The next day the lady called to ascertain the re- | vanted with Pocahontas, and be I e c istory. 
Ss ry Reminiscences.---X VLL. | upon public opinion ? Fe man told her, but added, *‘What | tor of the first families in Virginia? A S-m-i-t-h | But their several courses in the execution of 
Anti-Siave ees forward in the strength of the Lord of Host welt, The ee ee And who, I ask again, and I ask that | this plan were quite different. Bancroft pre- 


i I to do for goods; no one will trust me?” | again. } 
in the name of Truth, and under the banner of Ten may go ued see Mr. ——. and Mr. ——, | question most seriously and soberly, who is that | pared himself for his master-work by several 


a. sawn S ee oe couvertek: poe ithe and Mr ——, and tell them to call on me.” He/| man who has fought the most battles, made the | years of post-graduate study, especially in Ger- 

The Liberator, as we have already seen, | “ werful influence of the clergy broken. The | did, and his store was soon stocked with the} most speeches, preached the most sermons, held many. He seemed to have taken all knowledge im Cl NCER DES. WH. 6 EMMA BARDINGE BRITTEN 
closed its first volume (1831) under ag rn rendshi of good men is to be turned into en- best goods in the market. There are many in| the most offices, sung the most songs, written for his province—especially philosophy, theol- Continue to treat every form ot disease, chronie and 
couraging auspices. It had made itself known mity, and their support into opposition....... | this city who remember the circumstances and | the most poems, courted the most women, kissed | ogy, and the classic literatures ancient and mod- Instantly relieves Cholera Morbus Cramps, Pains, | #¢ute. benefiting all and curing many deemed utterly 
and felt both in the South and at the North. To faves who neither fear God nor regard man, |the man. He died many years since, and left aj the most girls, and married the most widows? | ern; and having attained fortune, distinguished @ | Diarrhea, and Dysentery, and is a delicious summer | hopeless by thet highly successful method of admin- 
Instead of the dull and criminal silence on the who have sworn eternal animosity to their col- | fortune of three hundred thousand dollars. So| History says, I say, and you say, and everybody | social position and some eminence in politics, he verage. It is prepared from the true Jamaica Gin- we nigh pao edelightfal snd invigorating Miec- 
slavery question that had so Jong abeke no ored countrymen, and whose cry is, ‘Away with much for politeness, so much for civility, and so | says, John Smith.” was free to study and write, not for bread, but Frach areeds bp is the Inte io caer aa joa poney trical Vapor Baths. ? ad 
there was discussion and agitation throughout d t want them here!’ I make no | much for treating one’s elders with the deference , ‘ for fame. With Hildreth it was different. He —AND— A will be unid for a bottle ofanvlother Ginger, | The most obscure and complicated cases examined 

vehoiders were alarmed, | them, we do not w: age : lothed.—| THe Hovse Misrress.—The house is really | j; ‘I died OO rit be paid for a bottle of fy other Ginger’ | and described with infallible precision by the won- sll ee 
the country. The slave appeal. Disregarding as they do that divine | due to age in whatever garb they are clothe , h f aki lived and died a poor man. He was lawyer, it found to equal itin fine flavor ard purity. | {0 Plectrical Cranial Diagnosis, ackn Hamm ep 
noc apres are pig set agp fk oe ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- | Boston Traveller. _— Paw pal Ps cab eced Kes prac journalist sna onary pep drudge, doing vast WINDOW SH ADES et ones gllg a General Agents, | be the greatest scientific revolution of the age. -— — a 

owed a marked impro 5 i i - a : : : : uantities of hack-work in news zy . mont street. Boston. en Punils received. 
— — sheers gar larger, but the wei +. ater = a corse bias ioded Tue Preasure Watx.—(By Rev. Charles G. rights of its subjects, to secure their commer- oe this bread by the sweat of yelp ee: 3 = For sale by all druggists and danlers, ay st augs I OG 
contents were pnp — re G: oes & at aaneble men, whose heads and hearts are Ames. )— Sie anras Caer ik i ote nce. though he weer had long tracts of leisure in —— ee ne 
ear’s experience had taught Mr. Garrison - ‘tee : Along the brown and dusty wa pen, toj -| which to expand and to polish his ¢ Pe ree Ae Ew n neem neat 

dtrike the most telling blows. New friends were Seas ves bare tors sadrraal ee «fa Ww. wandered—Kate ook ag ters, — in “aig mes — threads of| .oholarly attainments oot very Mcrae a We are offering our entire ALFRED A, CHILDS & C0. E septl2 (2 Dooks FROM TREMONT ST.) tt 
— ran a eS ne Ae ee one bondage of sin by the precious blood of cate, ~~ in th — eis day covaaek a war act koaien sas eg at vg list ip peng placed at the | Stock, Jobbing and Retail,|Fine-Art Dealers and Picture- 
of an Anti-slav 2 i unite in a better wor! as in the earth and sky; Z ? : é ’ end of each series of his histories, shows wi u : e i 
age. Able writers began to use their ey ant Oe Sara heuer sid praise to the The yellow light on ae oe ki po afehepa aig rene to | what enormous industry he must have dey at prices that will insure ORS TTD e te 
the whole newspaper press was feeling the power Great Deliverer forever. If I can succeed in A conotesa at vlete: preside, can be traced the analogy to the great His conception of history was very simple— sales. 


BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 
CHAS. W 


TO WHOM ALL LE 


THE COMMONWE: 
number, or in large 


The Rom: 


[Edward Maitla 
bridge Club, is th: 


Dressing Combs. every, Indy should of three remarkag 
use. Fine goods at a low price at the Shrine,” 3 
CROWN | CHOATE’S. Shrine,” the 


———~—1155 West Brookline Street. 
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of the movement. ‘Three new departments were 
opened in the paper. In one of them, the 
“Slavery Record,” Mr. Garrison set forth from 
week to week authentic facts, gathered chiefly 
from Southern sources, i!lustrative of the worst 
features of slavery. At the head of this de- 
partment stord a vignette representing the flog- 
ging of a slave. The ‘Ladies’ Department 
was illustrated by the figure of a kneeling slave 
woman, encircled by the legend, ‘‘Am I nota 
woman and a sister?” This department was 
filled, from time to time, with sketches and po- 
ems appealing especially to the gentler sex, and 
adapted to incite them to efforts to promote 
emancipation. The ‘* Juvenile Department 
was illustrated by a p'cture of asale of slave 
children at auction, and was filled with matter 
intended to interest the free boys and girls of 
the United States in the welfare of children 
born in a free country to an inheritance _of 
bondage. The paper gained new power and in- 
fluence through these departments. A clergy- 
man wrote to the editor as follows: ‘‘ Your 
vignettes are well-adapted to make the impres- 
sions you wish. One illustration addressed to 
the eye will do more than forty verbal descrip- 
tions. Young minds especially will be attracted 
by these nictures, and thus the deepest impres- 
sions of abhorrence may be made upon them. 
My little boy seized upon the paper at once, 
and begged me to tell him over and over again 
gout the cruel white men and the poor black 
man, woman and boy.” But these ‘‘pictorial 
representations,” though suggested by the na- 
ture of the subject. and every way legitimate and 
justifiable, gave great oftense to the enemies of 
emancipation, and were the occasion of fresh 
charges against the Liberator as an “‘incendi- 
ary” sheet designed and calculated to stir the 
slaves to insurrection. As if a slave would pa- 
tiently endure to be worked without wages, to 
be bought, and sold, and flogged at the caprice 
of a master, and yet be excited to revolt by a 
picture of what he had endured! If, as was 
stoutly affirmed, the slaves were kindly and af- 
fectionately treated, and happy in their bond- 
age, how could a picture of some of the ordinary 
incidents of their lives excite them to anger and 
violence? But in those days the talk of most 
men on the subject of slavery was utter foolish- 
ness. In everything relating to negroes they 
reversed all the rules of logic and common- 
sense, and involved themselves in the most 
reckless and hupeless self-stultification. 

Every day’s experience served to make jit 
more clear to the abolitionists that the mightiest 
obstacle to the progress of their cause in New 
England was the delusive and wicked scheme 
of African colonization, which, originating in 
the desire of the slaveholders te be rid of the 
free blacks in order that they might the more 
securely rivet the chains upon their slaves, had 
yet somehow been imposed upon the people of 
the free States as likely, at some distant day, to 
afford a remedy tor slavery! The American 
Colonization Society, taking advantage of the 
sincere, though unenlightened, weak, and there- 
fore easily misguided Anti-slavery feeling of the 
North, had imposed itself upon the confidence 
of good people, who had given it a place in their 
sympathies side-by-side with the Bible, mission- 
ary and tract societies, and therefore regarded 
every attack upon it as aimed at the whole fam- 
ily of benevolent associations, which, as auxil- 
iaries of the church and the ministry, were 
assumed to be God's appointed. instrumentali- 


gaining their attention, I feel sure of convincing 
their understanding and securing their support. 
..eeeeAt the North or the Suuth, at the East or 
the West, wherever Providence may call me, 
my voice shall be heard in behalf of the perish- 
ing slave, and against the claims of his oppres- 
sor. Mine is the frank avowal of the excellent 
Wilberforce: I can admit of no compromise 
when the commands of equity and philanthropy 
are so imperious. I wash my hands of the blood 
that may be spilled. I protest against the sys- 
tem as the most flagrant violation of ¢ very prin- 
ciple of justice and humanity. I Never WILL 
DESERT THE CAUSE. In my task it is impossi- 
ble to tire; it fills my mind with complacency 
and peace. At night I lie down with composure, 
and rise to it in the morning with alacrity. I 
NEVER WILL DESIST FROM THIS BLESSED work.” 

I make no apology tor the length of my quo- 
tations, for they are not only interesting in them- 
selves, but they reveal, as no words of my own 
could do, the spirit and motives of the attack 
upon the colonization scheme. 

Mr. Garrison, let me say here, took special 
pains to declare that he had no objection to the 
establishment of a colony on the cuast of Africa, 
to be kept open to emigrants who might wish to 
settle therein, and who should go there volun- 
tarily. What he objected to was the spirit of 
proscription, which connived at slavery and 
sought to make the condition of the free col- 
ored people intolerable in this country tor the 
purpose of compelling them to leave the land 
of their birth and encounter the perils of a cli- 
mate dangerous to health and life. If, he said, 
the Colonization Society were bending its ener- 
gies to secure the abolition of slavery, seeking 
to enlighten and consolidate public opinion on 
this momentous question, manfully contending 
for equal rights, assiduously endeavoring to up- 
root the prejudices of society, ‘‘my opposition to 
it would cease. It might continue to bestow its 
charities upon those who should desire to seek 
another country, and at the same time launch 
its thunders against the system of oppression. 
But, alas! it looks to the banishment of the 
free people of color as the only means to abolish 
slavery and conciliate the feelings of the plan- 
ters.” Nor was he less desirous than the Col- 
onizationists themselves for the regeneration of 
Africa and the expulsion of the slave trade from 
her long-desolated coasts; but he could not see 
how men who were declared to be too ignorant 
and degraded to be even tolerated in the United 
States were yet to be transformed into Christian 
missionaries by a voyage across the Atlantic; 
and he knew that the foreign slave trade could 
never be abolished so long as slavery and a 
market for slaves continued to exist. 

I must reserve for another number a more 
particular account of Mr. Garrison's ‘‘Thoughts” 
on this subject.—Christian Union. 
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Locomotive Caprices.—It is perfectly well 
known to experienced engineers that if a dozen 
different locomotive engines were made at the 
same time, of the same power, for the same 
purpose, of like materials, in the same factory, 
each of these Jocomotive engines would come 
out with its own peculiar whims and ways only 
ascertainable by experience. One engine will 
take a great amount of coal and water at once; 
another will not hear to such a thing, but insists 


Nor cheery chirp nor buzz of wing 
Relieved the empty air. 

Brown stubble-fields on either side, 
And dingy wayside weeds, 

And prospects near or prospects wide, 
As dull as schoolmen’s creeds. 

The odors of the yards and styes 
Enriched the dusty cloud 

That filled our noses and our eyes 
And veiled us like a shroud. 

We felt the fences right and left, 
Like heated gridirons glow; 

Wé felt our scorched and shrinking shoes 
Make corns on every toe. 
Baked in that oven through and through, 
We turned more brown than red; 
Was it, then, strange we crusty grew, 
For people so well bred? 

We talked small nothings for a while, 
And then we nothing talked; 

Though we set out with many a smile 
We scowled as on we walked. 

The country-folk along the road 
Gave back our stupid stare; 

Their eyes were lead, their faces wood, 
Each nose hung like a pear. 

One over-shrewd and knowing soul, 
With such a wicked grin, 

Who thougnt us lovers on a stroll, 
Was sadly taken in. 

Young love—the tender baby plant— 
Best thrives in quiet shade ; 

In regions where the sunflowers flaunt 
*Tis sure to wilt and fade. 

The pair who can enjoy a walk 
Through dust in sultry weather, 

May safely think of jogging on 
A longer path together. 

We reached, at last, the friendly gate, 
We parted and were free; 

For I was tired to death ot Kate, 
And she was tired of me. ; 


— Overland Monthly. 


True Princirete.—The first and highest study 
of life should be to cultivate an absolute and 
positive reverence for moral truth and power. 
The spirit of every high and noble work stands 
upon the solid foundation of truth, and no en- 
terprise is worthy of respect or admiration un- 
less this is the corner-stone. The old adage 
that honesty is the best policy, is not the best 
saying in the world. Sometimes there is coun- 
terfeit change in full circulation; there are false 
words and false reputation, and sometimes policy 
is the cause of much seeming honesty. Doing 
this or that for the sake of policy, without re- 
gard to principles of justice and honor, is a 
poor excuse for honesty. When one stops to 
think of policy instead of duty, then honesty 
becomes a questionable character. Joining a 
party or embracing a creed, just to be popular, 
or because some one else has done the same, 
may betray a selfish and unprincipled spirit, but 
not rare wisdom or marvellous piety. Right- 
doing, for the sake of right, is the only true 
exercise of the mind. He is not wholly free 
who looks to others for the rule of right that 
binds his thoughts and actions. Always be true 
for truth’s sake, and too brave to speak or act 
against conscitnce. The inclination to allow 
any other motive to control one’s actions is a 


ly in degree, does the preéminence of the house- 
mistress differ from the exaltation of the queen 
ruling over a continent. Solomon recognizes 
her as wife, mother, the mistress of maids, the 
trades-woman, the vine-grower, the weaver of 
tapestry, the guardian of the needy; and withal 
“She openeth her mouth with wisdom; and in 
her tongue is the law of kindness.” The prog- 
ress of civilization has modified the household 
occupations of woman since the days in which 
Solomon wrote; but they are only modified, 
not abolished, and the house-mistress still has 
in her ke-ping many and widely varying inter- 
ests. When we consider how varied these in- 
terests are, ranging trom the obscurest corner 
of her house to the welfare of her children, and 
how much of strength and wisdom and grace 
are required to grapple with them all, we won- 
der that woman's position in the household can 
ever be spoken of slightingly. It must be set 
down to the grossest indifference or hardness of 
heart when he who should be the prime minis- 
ter in her small state is heard to sneer at her 
‘small affairs.” And when we think of the 
blessed privileges of her position in the wisely 
ordered home we wonder that so many hotels 
and boarding-houses can be filled with queens 
who have abdicated their thrones. We wonder 
that on slight pretext women can abandon for 
the boarding-house the homes in which they 
should nurture their little ones; that they can 
willingly lay down the scepter of a vital, even 
if silent, power inthe community. The woes 
and embarrassment of the house-mistress are 
often and forcibly stated. We shall not dwell 
upon them at this time, believing that after due 
allowance for the trials incident to all human 
pursuits petty vexations vanish before the wo- 
man who can “open her mouth with wisdom, 
and keep in ber tongue the law of kindness.” 


Ove Butv’s Eventrut Career.—Among the 
living violinists Ole Bull represents the bizarre 
type of which Paganini was an exemplar, with- 
out, however, possessing the supreme power 
that dignified even the eccentricities of that art- 
ist. Yet he is a man of unquestionable genius. 
and has trodden closely in the footsteps of the 
wizard whom he sold his last shirt to hear in his 
youthful days. His career has been a long ro- 
mance, such as no novelist would dare to depict 
for fear of being charged with improbabiltties. 
Born in a Norwegian winter, sixty-four years 
ago (1810), he has the ardent temperament of 
the sunny South. _IIis early artistic aspirations 
were thwarted by family and friends, and even 
the great violinst Spohr, with whom he wished 
to study, gave him such a chilling reception that 
in a moment of despondency he gave up music 
for the law. Returning to his first love, an un- 
fortunate duel, in which he mortally wounded 
his antagonist, compelled him to leave the coun- 
try. In Paris, where he next went poor and 
unknown, he was reduced to great extremities, 
and at last, being robbed of everything he pos- 
sessed, including his violin, he attempted suicide 
by jumping into the Seine. Rescued from a 
watery grave, his condition excited the sympa- 
thy of an old lady, the widow of Comte Faye, 
who recognized in his features a striking resem- 
blance to her dead son. Taking him into her 
house, she assisted him so liberally that he was 
enabled to make his first appearance in public 
as a violinist, and the romance was completed 
by his marriage to her daughter. The most 


kingdoms of the earth. Not in kind, and scarce- it was to tell the truth in the plainest way. 


Herein the contrast between him and his greatest 
rival is particularly marked, since Bancroft’s 
method is to tell the truth in the most ornate, 
elaborate and rhetorical way. Hildreth appears 
to have had a somewhat hard, dry, logical mind, 
having no patience with any sort of historic sham 
or pretension, with little reverence for the dig- 
nitaries of the past, scorning ceremony and 
ornamentation, and so proud of being an Amer- 
ean and so fone of every genuine American 
thing as to be quite intolerant of all affectations 
of old-world manners, titles or splendors. With 
such a nature, it is easy to see with what con- 
tempt he would deal with the great men and 
events of our past, all of which had been cov- 
ered by heavy layers of oratorical and patriotic 
embellishment. He was disgusted with the 
Fourth-of-July style of dealing with American 
history; and much of our so-called historic tit- 
erature he set down as little better than stump- 
speaking and anniversary extravagance. Ac- 
cordingly, in his first volume, he utters some 
cutting sentences which tell pretty c'early that 
he intended to write American history in a very 
different fashion. ‘‘It is due to our fathers and 
ourselves, it is due to truth and philosophy, to 
present for once on the historic stage the found- 
ers of our American nation unbedaubed with pa- 
triotic rouge, wrapped up in no fine-spun cloaks 
of excuses and apology, without stilts, buskins, 
tinsel or bedizenment, in their own proper per- 
sons, often rude, hard, narrow, superstitious 
and mistaken, but always earnest, downright, 
manly and sincere. The result of their labors 
is eulogy enough; their best apology is to tell 
their story exactly as it was.” His history, he 
claims, is ‘‘an attempt to set forth the person- 
ages of our colonial and revolutionary history, 
such as they really were in their own day and 
generation, living and breathing men, their faults 
as well as their virtues, their weaknesses as 
well as their strength; an endeavor to trace our 
institutions, religious, social and political, from 
their embryo state; to show, in fine, from what 
beginnings, by what influences, and through 
what changes, the United States of America are 
what they are.” 

_ As might be expected, his blunt way of talk- 
ing about the great men of the past, and blurt- 
ing out very Saxon descriptions of their faults 
and follies, produced no little indignation among 
their descendants, especially in New England. 
He himself was made to feel the effects of his 
temerity; for, writing about it afterwards, he 
said: ‘*The undress portraits I have presented 
of our colonial progenitors, though made up 
chiefly of traits delineated by themselves; my 
presumption in bursting the thin shining bubble 
blown up so assiduously by so many windy 
mouths, of a colonial golden age of fabulous 
purity and virtue, have given very serious of- 
fense, especially in New England, region of set 
formality and hereditary grimace, where a care- 
ful editorial toning down, to prepare them for 
being printed, of the letters of even so cautious 
a person as Washington, has been thought to be 
demanded alike by decorum toward him and by 
propriety toward the public.” In concluding 
his historic labors, Hildreth refers once more to 
the difficulties he had found in the exaggerated 
and fictitious character given to our own remote 
past; and his words are worth quoting as indi- 
cative of the essential cast of his own mind and 
the spirit in which he has written his books: 
“In dealing with our colonial and revolutionary 
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temptation to do wrong. Acting in an unprin- 
cipled way is acting a lie. The most expedient 
way may not always be plain; but one may fol- 
low his highest ideas of right, and that life stands 
highest in the scale of humanity that is most 
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ties for the conversion of the world to Christ.|on being coaxed by spadefuls and bucketfuls. 
The opponents of immediate emancipation en- | One is disposed to start off when required at che 
trenched themselves behind this society as a| top of his speed; another must have a little time 
rampart, whence they hurled the deadliest mis-|to warm at his work and to get well into it. 
siles at our heads, and we had no alternative | These peculiarities are so accurately mastered 
but to attack and rout them from their strong- | by skillful drivers that only particular men can 
hold. Up to this time our fire, though well-| persuade engines to do their best. It would 
directed, had been scattered and therefore incon- | seem as if some of these ‘excellent masters” 
clusive. The time had come for the use of| declared on being brought from the stable, ‘If 
heavier guns and for setting our battering-rams | it’s Smith who is to drive, I won’t go; if it’s his 
in full play—or, to drop the warlike figure, for | friend Stokes, I am agreeable to anything.” All 
a complete exposure of the history, principles, | locomotive engines are low-spirited in damp 
designs and tendencies of the colonization | or foggy weather. They have a great satisfac- 
scheme. It was a hard conflict to which we|tion in their work when the air is crisp and 
were summoned, and there was but one man| frosty. At such atime they are very cheerful 
among us who was master of the whole subject | and brisk, but they strongly object to haze and 
and able to lead us to asure victory. Thatman| mists. These ate points of character on which 
was William Lloyd Garrison, and he took upon | they are united, It is in their peculiarities and 
himself the task of preparing a work which] varieties of character that they are the most 
came from the press in the spring of 1832, and| remarkable. 

bore this title: ‘*fhoughts on African Coloni- 
zation; or, an Impartial Exhibition of the Doc- 
trines, Principles and Purposes of the Amer- 
ican Colinization Society; together with the 
Resolutions, Addresses, and Remonstrances of 
the Free Peopie of Color.” It was a masterly 
compilation and it did its work. It broke the 
spell which the friends of Atrican colonization 
had thrown upon the people and put Coloniza- 
tionists everywhere on the defensive. It would 
be imposcible to exaggerate the importance and 
value of this pioneer work, which opened the 
eyes of thousands to the delusion into which 
they had tallen, making them no longer the 
apologists of slavery, Lut the uncompromising 
advocates of emancipation. The work thus 
accomplished may be compared to the cutting 
away of a miglity forest and opening the soil of 
a wide region to the rays of the sun. What 
sturdy blows, what indomitable courage and 
perseverance, it required! 

It has been said that the attack was made ina 
reckless, unscrupulous, anti-Christian spirit, 
and that it revealed the “infidel” tendencies of 
the Anti-slavery movement. I propose to show 
how unjust and false this accusation was, and 
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ent, first of all, to [am monarch of all I survey, were cumbrous vehicles, scarcely elevated above | yo suppresses nothing either for love or for 


the fountain-head—to the African Repositor 

and the reports of the society. He was wet 

Jong in discovering sentiments which seemed to 
him as abhorrent to humanity as they were con- 

trary to reason. He read page after page, first 
with p-rplexity, then with astonishment. and | 
finally with indignation. He tound little les] 
than sinful pall ations, fatal concessions Pt 
gerated statements, unfriendly representabbne 
glaring contradictions, naked terrors, deceptive i 
assurances, unrelenting prejudices, and un- 

christian denunciations. He collected the pub- | 
lications of auxiliary societies, in order to fe 
cern some redeeming trait, but he found them 


My right there is none to dispute,” ete. 
Nevertheless, he did not seem to be happy. 


*Cornelius Crowley. 


Fun.—North Adams has a tailor long known 





There was one wish, his greatest, that he could 
not gratify—he could get no roast-beef! At | 
present, this island is in the possession of al 
colony of Germans. Sixty or seventy of our! 
countrymen, under the leadership of an engi- | 
neer named Robert Wehrhahn, settled there in | 


| 1863. They describe the island as being in the 


highest degree salubrious and fruitful. On their 
arrival they found large flocks of goats, about | 
thirty half-wild horses, and some sixty asses. 


| They brought with them cows, hogs, fowls, | 


farming utensils, small boats, and fishing-tackle. | 


for his keen, pungent wit. Not long since a 
wellknown clergyman called at his shop with a 
pair of pantaloons and asked him if they could 
be repaired. The knight of the shears unrolled 
them, held them up in a most artistic manner, 
carefully examined them, and replied: ‘Yes! 


'yes! the knees are the best part of them.” 


The reverend gentleman saw the joke, smiled 


| blandly and gracefully bowed himself out. 


In Cooperstown they tell a story of an Eng- 
lish joker who once visited Fenimore Cooper. 


the ground, and rumbling and jolting in their 
progress in a most uneasy way. London streets 
were so narrow in those days that opposite 
neighbors might almost shake hand without 
stirring from their doors; and, withal, the 
streets were “very foul, and full of pits and 
sloughs, very perilous and noyous, as well for 
the king’s subjects on horseback as on foot and 
with carriages.” Nevertheless, if? 1636, the 
coaches in London and its suburbs numbered 
above 6000. 

In 1623, Prince Charles (afterward Charles 
I.) brought home with him from Spain, whither 
he had gone to woo the daughter of Philip IV., 

















hate. And even his likes and his dislikes give 
a sort of human familiarity to his discourse, 
and distinguish it from the judicial, cold and 
super-earthly impartiality of his earlier vol- 
umes.—Christian Union. 
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The best book of the Season for Singing Schools. 








Corner of Washington Street, and 





AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 
Surplus over re-insurance, over $45,000. 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873, 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
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